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ANDREW J. BOEX, 
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Organist St, Francis Xavier Church, Director Sr. 
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327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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Covington, Ky., or care The John Church Company. 
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THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 
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OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 

Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
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A. KLEIMEYER, 
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left with The John Church Company. 
MISS LAURA B. JORDAN 
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HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
5 _ Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 

LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 

Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagott » and Flute. Care The John Church Co, 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 

Vecal Instruction, No, 185 East 18th Street, 

New York, 

; W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 

MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street. 
LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street. 














‘*TTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
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JENNY MAIER, 
(Pupil of Prof. Carl Goetze, of Leipzig,) Vocal Instruc- 
tion, 48 Mansfield street. 
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45 W. Eighth Street, | 


R, P. SOUTHARD, 
Teacher of Singing, 
Address care The John Church Co 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
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cinnati, Ohio. 
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The Very Best and Latest Book for Choirs. 


SUPERB ANTHEMS, 


A Collection of new Anthems, Sentences, Solos, Duo‘s, Trios 
and Quartets, &c., for Quartet or Chorus Choirs. 


BY H. P. DANES, 


Author of Diamond Collection, Festival Anthems, 
Ideal Anthems, Imperial Anthems, Danks’ 
Canticles, &c., &c. 

This “SUPERB” Collection contains 35 pieces 
| and 64 pages, octavo in form, bound in heavy paper 
| covers. 

} Each number is strong, melodious, not difficult, 

| and within the easy range of ordinary voices, with 

| a separate organ score. 

| Choirs of all denominations and capabilities will 
find these anthems better adapted to their wants 
than any similar production on the market. 


Price 35 Cents Each by Mail; $3.60 per 
Doz. by Express. 


Sent for Examination on Receipt of Price 
Specimen Pages Free, 
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NEW YORK. | 
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German Songs 


BEST COMPOSERS. 


A collection of new and old favorites 
writers as 
SCHUBERT, 
HELMUND, 
MENDELSSOHN, 
Etc., Ete. 


such 
SCHUMANN, 
GU MBERT, 
LASSEN, 
WAGNER, 
Well bound in boards. 
141 pages. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


sheet-music size 
graph print. 


Litho- 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI. 


DAINTY SONGS 


— FOR — 


LITTLE LADS AND LASSES 


—— FOR USE IN —— 


Kindergarten, School and Home, 


— BY ——— 
JAMES R. MURRAY, 


\ bright little book of Son 
good words and taking music, on subjects especially 
interesting to little folks. 
for Kindergarten and other Schools, Songs for the 
Home and Fireside, Songs and Hymns for all occa 
sions in which children are interested. 
gantly printed and bound. Price, 35 cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


Address, 435 Central Avenue, Cin- | 


for Little Singers, with | 


Action and Motion Songs | 


160 pp., ele- | 








NEW YORK OFFICE 


‘The John Church Co. 


No. {9 East i6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
| line of publications. 


FOR MEN’S VOICES. 


Standard Selections 


— For — 


MEN’S VOICES. 
By Oo. mi FOGLE. 


Compiled and arranged from Brahms, Abt, Muller, 
Spohr, Silcher, Smart, Schultz, Moir and many other 
popular composers. Printed and bound in a con 
venient size for the Pocket. 160 pp. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati 


GRAND SUCCESS! 1 sitivi rink 


Greatest Musical Novelty of the Times. Solo 75, Duet $1. 


This is one of the finest piano pieces published, and 
represents a party of young people outsleigh-riding, 
Itis played with bells, whips, &c. Thereis a vocal 

= ; part which pro- 

2 duces a grand ef- 
fect. It may be 

performed with or 

without the sing- 
ing. Keep up wish 
the times, and ore 
der a copy of this 
brilliant piece, 
and we guaran- 
tee that you will 
be pleased with it. 
Swiss Bells used in playing this piece, 40cts 
For sale by all Music dealers and by the publishers 


TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Mo. 


SELECTED 


pacred dongs, 


FAVORITE COMPOSERS. 


This book has been pronounced by competent 
crities to be by far the best collection of sacred solos 
extant. It is splendidly gotten up, large sheet music 
pages, beautifully printed by the lithograph process, 
which renders every vote and letter clear and dis 
tinct. The very best composers are represented in 
this volume, which is substantially bound, both in 
| boards and cloth. 


Price, boards, $1.00; cloth, $1.25. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0, 
| WESLEYAN COLLECE 


IAL MUS! ALL ADVANTACES OF CITY 
| ae t, AND HOME. LADIES ONLY. 
- Also TWIN VALLEY 
:. COLLEGE and OHIO 
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School Teachers 
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Songs in our well made School Song Cx 
lections, of which some of the newest are 
“United Voices,” (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) “ Chil- 
dren’s School Songs,” (35 cts., $3.60 « loz.) “ Bin- 
dergarten and Primary School Songs,” (30 cts., 
$3.00 doz.) and “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones, ” ($2.( 0.) 
b. Books for Social Singing 
have many effective Songs and Choruses, 
am se as “ College Songs,” (50 cts.) “ War Songs, "(50 
b con e cts.) “ Jubilee and Plantation Songs,” (50 cts.) 
“American Male Choir,” ($1.) ‘ Temperance 
| Rallying Songs, (35 cts.)“ Memorial Day Songs 
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paar) The Cantatas, Merry Company, New Flora’s 
ding, AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A | Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Killed Cock 
— Robin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy Maid’s 
Pe - 1 Supper, { Lewis. 20 © hg $1. 80 doz. 
AA FIRST -CLASS S PIANO. Music for Home. 
aL Popular Song Collection, Popular Piano Col- 
d ore lection, ( each $1. 00.) 
f this 
> THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Emerson's Easy Anthems 
will 80 cts., $7.20 per dozen,) are 49 in number 
th it. GENERAL FACTORS, —quite new—give about one for each Sun- 
ete day in the year, and are full of grace and 
hers } } >¢ t - 
= 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. |*"":, acne marmony, 









(60 cts., $6 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is 
a new and very “ perfect’ book for Singing 
Classes, pe rhape the best of a long series of 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC CoO., i iyicsecsutie 


The Graded Singing School, 
| (50 cts., $4.50 per dozen,) by D. F. Hodges, 
E. V. CHURCH, Manacer, | is a sensible, practical method, by a very 
sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur- 
nished with good material for successful 
work. 
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($1, or $9 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is a 
9 full size Church Music Book, with a large 
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| solos 
ten number of Anthems and Tunes for choirs, 
a dis. also Glees, Part-Songs, and a multitude of 
od i. Wholesale and Retail Dealers in melodious exercises for classes. 

Praise in Song, 
5. SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS (40 cts., $4.20 doz.,) by L. O. and E. U. Em- 

5 | erson, is a new Sunday School and Praise 
0 book, full of uncommonly good music and 
iV. | hymns. A very “ perfect” book for vestry 
Agents for best makes ot pe 4 
singing. 

| Any book mailed for retail price. 
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BY 0. DITSON COMPANY, 
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“ The Most Complete Stock in the West. | BOSTON. 
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867 Broadway, New York. 
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CINCINNATI, JANUARY, 1890. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Le Rot est mort. Vive le 


BY J. R. MURRAY. 


I. 
The King is dead. Long live the King! 
The Old year’s gone, we hail the New; 
This is no time for sobs and sighs 
By those who should be brave and true. 
Life rolls along. 
So let our song 
Chime with the merry bells to-day ; 
Hearts may be light, 
Old Time, in spite 
Of all that you can do or say. 


Il, 


Our summer flowers are fast asleep 
Beneath their coverlid of snow; 
But Spring will come, and then will peep 
Our beauties from their beds below. 
»O as we sing, 
Give welcoming 
To cloud and storm and 
rhey help to 
Us o’er the tide, 
Where we shall find 


wind and rain; 


guide 
our own again. 


Ill, 


The ripe fruit falls; the tree is bare; 
The night comes on; the day is done; 
We mourn the loss of life so fair, 
When life, in truth, has just begun. 
Our friends depart ; 
With aching heart 
We say, ‘‘ we'll see their forms no more, 


Where e’er we go, 
Ah me!” When lo! 


They beckon from a Fairer Shore. 





>; 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


[From Our Regular Correspondent. 
LonpDoN, December 7, 1880. 


N- enormous number of concerts (probably upwards of a hun- 

dred) have been given in London during the past four weeks 

A summary will be found hereunder, together with brief de- 
scriptions of the more interesting novelties. 


CHORAL CONCERTS. 


Last month the Royal Choral Society produced, for the first time 
in London, Dr. Hubert Parry's “‘ Ode on St. Cecilia's Day” and Pro- 
fessor Stanford's ‘“‘ Voyage of Maeldune.”’ These works were fully 
described when they were produced onlv a few weeks ago at the 
Leeds Festival, at which, indeed, they were almost unanimously 
considered the most important productions. Mr. Barnby, for once 
handed over the baton to the respective composers, while the artists 
were Miss MacIntyre, Madame Belle Cole, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Brereton. 

On the 18th ult. Spohr’s “Fall of Babylon”’ was revived by the 
Borough of Hackney Choir, under Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 

On the 4th inst. the Royal Choral Society, under Mr. Barnby, 
gave the second performance in London of M. Peter Benoit's 
“ Lucifer,"’ which was produced at the Albert Hall last spring. The 
chief parts were now sung by Miss MacIntyre, Madame Belle Cole, 
Messrs. Mackay and Mr. Watkin Mills. 

On the 3rd inst. Spohr’s “ Fall of Babylon” was given at St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

On the 16th ult. “St. Paul’’ was performed at the Crystal Palace. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 


On the 27th ult. ‘ Elijah"’ was performed at St. Jame Hall, f 
the benefit of the Royal Society of Musician 

At the People’s Palace “ Judas Maccabzus Be et W 
| of Samaria,” and other works have been performed 

‘THE RED HUSSAR.”’ 

Mr. Cellier’s “ Doris,"’ the successor of Dorothy ng W 
been withdrawn, Messrs. Stephens and Solomon's new pe 
‘*The Red Hussar was, on the 23rd ult., produced at the Ly 
Theater. Mr. Charles Harris stage-managed, and Mesdames Mari 
Tempest and Florence Dysart, Messrs. Ben Davies, Hayden ‘ 

| Albert Christian, and Arthur Williams took part. M1 

his music shows considerable improvement upon his former ¢ 
although each of the finales needs revision, and many of the 
might well be spared, and despite the fact that after the fi ( 
musical interest falls off considerably The story is simple en h 
The hero is Ralph Rodney, a spendthrift, who has squandered 
fortune, and is fain to enlist in the forces of Marlborough, unde 
whom he proceeds to Flanders. He is followed to Bruges b 
pretty ballad-singer, named Kitty Carroll. Kitty has some in 
comprehensible manner, been enabled to enlist in Prince Euge 
Hussars, and thanks, perhaps, partly to feminine courage art 
to a magnificent uniform, which strikes dismay in the he f the 
enemy, she rallies the flying English, saves the life of the he 
| defeats the whole French army. Another important characte 
though it is at present little more than a sketch, is that of the we 
Barbara Bellasys, who alternately makes love to the het ‘ 
| thinks he has money, and jilts him for Sir Harry Leight whe é 
has not. In the third act she is again betrothed to. Ralph | ) 
who then seems likely again to be rich, as his title to the Av 
|estates is practically established At this ncture é e 
| lawyer appears on the scene, declaring the ballad er, K 

rol, to be the hero's long-lost cousin, and conseque Le 
heiress to the estates, whereupon, i! wrdance witl é 
cedent, Barbara is paired off with the baronet e he 

Kitty Carroll are united. Such a story as this robabl 

deed impossible, as it may be, is nevertheless excellent pted f 
the purposes of comic opera. Mr. Solomon's music, like Stephens 
libretto, is strongest in the first act Here the comp | ! 
aged to impart a genuine English character to a ¢ ( f 
particularly to the trio ‘‘ Two's company, é c Eck 
song of ‘‘The Whimsical Girl,” and to the duet Che é ( 
the Cavalier,” which beyond question is the gem of th The 
waltz song, with florid refrain, sung by Miss M Te f 
more conventional sort. In the second act there are tw both 
again in the English style, and in the third act there t oO! 

“ The Morning of the Year nterpol ited f ne \ 
Hayden Coffin. 

POPULAR CONCER 

At the Popular Concerts the chief violinist has 7 H 

and the pianists Miss Fanny Davies, Sir Charles Halle, Ma le de 
|Pachmann, Madame Haas, and others The progra have 
the most part, been formed of familiar works, together w ‘ 
novelties. Of these Signor Piatti furnished one—that is 

teen variations for violoncello and pianoforte, adapted fr 
variations for that obsolete instrument the ‘division viol 
seventeenth-century composer Christopher Sympson. The 

better solo pieces written for the violoncello furnishes ex é t 
|the performance of this archaic music played the ‘cell I 
written for another instrument The chief novelty has, howeve 
been 

DR. STAFFORD’'S SONATA IN D MINO! 

for pianoforte and violoncello, written du visit t Piatt 
n Italy last autumn, and now performed by the compose d the 
great violoncellist. If Dr. Stanford did not appear at h reate 
this sort of chamber music, the result may be attribute é 
measure to the fact that he played the pianoforte part himself. O 
the other hand, the first movement appears to be the least interest 
of the three: and while the last movement is undoubtedly clev« 
the slow movement, despite its freedom of form, pleased best. Sati 
ical reference in the analytical program to this section as a ‘‘ka 





leidoscopic movement ”’ 


on December 7. 


was rather cruel. 





‘The Musical Visitor. 


The work was repeated 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Sir Charles Halle’s Manchester orchestra gave performances at 5t 
James's Hall, London, on the 22nd ult. and the 6th in 


r 


I 


hese 


were 
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their first visits to the metropolis for some years, but they produced 
no novelties. 

At the Crystal Palace the performances have likewise been more 
or less of a familiar sort, although on the 14th inst. Mr. Cowen's new 
cantata ‘St. John's Eve"’ is announced for the first time in public. 
On the 23d ult. Miss Nettie Carpenter appeared, and Liszt's symphonic 
poem ‘‘ Festklange’’ was revived. On the 30th Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
incidental music to ‘‘ Macbeth"’ was given for the first time in a Lon- 
don concert-room. On the7thinst. Miss Marian Osborn, of the Royal 
College of Music, played Beethoven's Concerto in G, and Mr. Fred- 
eric Cliffe’s Symphony in C was repeated. 

Three London Symphony Concerts have been given. At the third, 
on the 12th inst., Mozart's ‘‘ Notturno Serenade”’ in D for four small 
orchestras, Beethoven's Symphony in B-flat, and some of Wagner's 
works were given. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Although the work will not be produced until the summer of 1891, 
Professor Herkomer is already making arrangements for his new 
music-drama. The stage at Bushey willeighteen months hence be 
occupied by a play upon a Druidical subject. The period is early 
Britain, about A. D. that is to say, after the victories of Aulus 
Plautus and Vespasian, which apparently resulted in the entire con- 
quest of the islanders, and about the period of the defeat of Carac- 
tacus by Ostorious, and before the advent of Boadicea. One scene 
will, itis understood, represent a Druidical sacrifice, and in another 
there will be some realistic effects of a thunderstorm, with the gath- 
ering of clouds and forked lightning, and after the storm has cleared 
away, the appearance of arainbow. The music will be more elab- 
orate than that of ‘‘An Idyll.”’ The chief part will again be played 
by Professor Herkomer, who will invent the story, compose the 
music, and design the scenery and dresses, the whole of which will 
be executed in the Art School at Bushey. 

A new organ upon a large scale is approaching completion at the 
cathedral of St. Peter's, Rome. M. Gounod, who is perhaps the 
greatest living composer of Roman Catholic Church music, has un- 
dertaken to contribute a new ‘‘Messe Solennelle,”’ to be sung by a 
vast choral body of some three or four thousand performers. ; 

A Sunday Evening Concert Club has been started in London. 
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Ht N the summer of 1853 the first Normal Musical Institute was 
J \ held. Its sessions were in Dodworth’s Hall, Broadway, New 
*“<" York, and continued three months The principal teachers 
were Lowell Mason, Thomas Hastings, Wm. B. Bradbury and my- 
self; assistant teachers, John Zundei, J. C. Woodman, and some 
others, for private lessons, whose names I do not now recall. The 
terms were $25.00 for the normal course; $50.00 if private lessons 
were added. There were upwards of a hundred from abroad, and 
enough singers from the city to make a good chorus. I think we 
met but one evening a week, for chorus practice; certainly not more 
than two, Working as we did all through the day in the hot city, we 
did not think it safe to add much evening work. We gave no con- 
certs. It was years before the ‘‘ Normal” thought of deriving any rev- 
eriue in that way. In fact, it was not exactly business to any of us 
(excepting to those who gave private lessons). Each had his regular 
occupation in other ways. As the years went on, modifications 
in many things were made, and improvements, in some of the 
studies, introduced, but the main objects of the Institution and the 
program of daily work have remained in this, and have been adopted 
in the other Institutes that have sprung up since, essentially as in 
that first memorable session. 

About this time I gathered the best of the material together that we 
had been using in Rutger’s and Springler Institutes, and with some 
new music, and an elementary course taken from Mr. Mason's books, 
embodied all in the ‘‘Academy Vocalist,”” my first work of any pre- 
tension for schools. Through,the energy of the publishers, and the 
fact that other teachers and schools experienced the same needs that 
we felt, the book had considerable success. The ‘ Flower Queen”’ 
quickly became popular, and “ Hazel Dell"’ began the run which 
was not to end until the boys whistled it and the hand organs played 
it from Maine to Georgia, and no ambition for a song-writer could go 
higher than that. 

These successes gave me a new inclination to write, and I decided 





that I would next make a cantata for my choir. At this time one 
of the students in the Union Theological Seminary was C. M. Cady, 
who afterward, with my brother E. T. Root, started the firm of Root | 
& Cady in Chicago. I decided on “ Daniel” as the subject, and 
Mr. Cady and Fanny Crosby helped me in preparing the words. 
About the time the cantata was completed I was approached with | 


reference to making a church music book with Mr. Bradbury. This 
I was very glad to do, and ‘‘ The Shawm"’ was the result. All inter- 
ested thought it would be a good plan to print the new cantata at the 
end of the book—that many of its choruses could be used as anthems, 
and that some of its solos and quartets might also find a place in 
church service. Sothat was done; but in order that Mr. Bradbury's 
name might rightfully appear as joint author, I took out two of my 
numbers from the cantata and he filled their places. ‘‘ The Shawm" 
was a success, but the cantata was so much called for, separate from 
the book, that it was not bound up with it after the first or second 
edition. Its place was filled with set pieces, and ‘‘ Daniel” has 
been printed as a book by itself ever since. 

And now I decided to build a new house on the old place at North 
Reading; not only better to accommodate the clan which assembled 
there every summer, but for the greater comfort of the dear people 
who stayed there all the time. So one of my boy friends, now a 
prosperous carpenter in the town, came to New York, and we agreed 
upon a plan which on his return met the approval of the home folks 
and was speedily carried out. The delight with which we went into 
the new and completed house at Willow Farm at our next vacation 
cannot be described. No palace ever gave kingly occupants greater 
pleasure. In the old red house the swaying branches of the great 
elm did not reach our windows; now we were right up under them. 
There, close by, at the end of a long graceful bough, was where the 
oriole, in his gorgeous red costume, swung his hammock every year, 
and there it was, as we looked, rocking as of yore in the summer 
breeze. 

It was not only delightful for us to be at the old home in the sum- 
mer, but a great gratification to give some extra pleasure to the old 
friends of the little town. This was principally done by singing in 
church on Sunday, though we sometimes gave a concert on a week 
evening, to which everybody was invited. There were so many of 
us, and always some musical friends to swell the number, that we 
had an excellent choir—one that would have been acceptable any- 
where. We all remember well a tall, shy boy, who then was an ap- 
prentice to a farmer in the town, who used to listen with wonder and 
delight to our music, and who has told me since that he could not 
have looked upon princes with greater awe than he did upon us in 
those days. He is now the millionaire wheat dealer who has recently 
engineered the most remarkable ‘‘deal'’ ever known in ‘“ Board of 
Trade” history. Six hundred and fifty thousand dollars clear in 
one day, not to mention the enormous profits of other days during 
the operation! His name is B.P. Hutchinson. Four years ago we 
rode up from Boston one summer day to see the old friends. He 
enjoyed greatly being where everybody called him ‘“ Ben,” and 
treated him as if he were no more than common folks. 

My life now went on very pleasantly in New York, but I, began to 
be asked to conduct musical conventions in the neighboring states. 
My connection with the Teachers’ Classes, and the ‘‘Normal” recent- 
ly held, and with Mr. Bradbury in ‘‘ The Shawm”" had brought me 
more before the singers of the country. I declined at first, partly 
because I did not like to take the responsibility of the entire conduct 
of one of those gatherings, and partly because I did not care to break 
into my regular work. But finally I decided to try it, and accepted 
a call from Sussex county, New Jersey, and now I miss again my lost 
diary. With that I could have told exactly when and where | had 
my first convention experience ; who employed me; who the clergy- 
men and prominent musical people of the section were; where I 
stayed, and who invited me to dinner or tea; who were the solo sing- 
ers; what books I used, and how much I received. Butas itis I can 
only recall a pleasant scene in a hilly country, with a crowd of happy 
people, who took kindly to my way of teaching and entertaining 
them. 

My first successful song (‘‘Hazel Dell’) was published in 1852 by 
Wm. Hall & Son, who then occupied a store on the corner of Broad- 
way and Park Place. This was followed by a contract with this 
house, by which I was to give them all my sheet-music publications 
for three years. My brother had returned from the South, and be- 
coming tired, as he said, of being, as a teacher only ‘Mr. Root’'s 
brother,"’ decided to learn the music business, and was then a clerk 
in the Hall establishment. 

The Messrs. Hall were the publishers of Gottschalk’s and Wm. 
Vincent Wallace's music at that time, and I frequently met those 
gentlemen there. Wallace, who may be remembered as the author 
of ‘‘ Maritana,”’ an opera quite popular at one time, and still some- 
what sung, and of many fine songs and piano-forte compositions, was 
a distinguished pianist and a fine violinist. As a concert player upon 
cither instrument he would have been a success, but undertaking to 
give concerts upon doth, he failed. It is a curious fact that the public 
will not give a musician a high place in its esteem if he makes him- 
self prominent in two or more specialties, however excellent he may 
be in them. 

I remember once seeing a great conductor step down from his 














platform and play a solo upon the violin. It was done, of course, 
extremely well, but everybody felt that he had “stepped down” in 
more senses than one. Carl Zerrahn, the able and popular conduc- 
tor of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, and of the Wor- 
cester and other Festivals, came over to this country with the Ger- 
mania orchestra as a solo flute player, but I dare say that not a dozen 
people of the tens of thousands who have placed him, in their estima- 
tion, upon the highest round of the ladder in his specialty, know 
that he plays that instrument at all, and were he to take his flute 
some day instead of his baton, and give them a solo, he might aston- 
ish them, but he would have to pay for that pleasure by “ 
down” a round musically, in their estimation. Mr. Zerrahn sings 
well, but he never sings a song. He understands perfectly the value 
of having but one specialty in the public mind. 


“Hall's"’ was a famous rendezvous for musical people. A fre- 


quent visitor was Captain brooks, who owned and ran a little steam- | 


boat from New York to Bridgeport, Conn. He was an enthusiastic 
and indefatigable collector of old violins: 
want some one to go down to his boat with him and see a new 
violin—“ a real Stradivarius *’ or ‘“‘Guarnarius,’’ or something of the 


kind. 


he was sometimes deceived as to the maker he had no poor ones in 
his collection. One day he was particularly excited, and wanted 
some of us to go with him and see a violin that he had just paid 
some hundreds of dollars for.* A slight, smooth faced, decidedly 
handsome young fellow, who was known to play the violin well, was 
there, and Captain Brooks induced him to go and tryit. I could see 
that the young violinist was skeptical as to the great merits of the in 
strument, as claimed by the excited Captain. But when he took it 
into his hand, before he touched bow to string, his whole manner 
changed (though what he could see in that glance I could not 
imagine), and when he tucked it lovingly under his chin the rest of 
the world was nothing to him for half an hour or more. He was en- 
tranced and so were we. It was a rare and beautiful instrument, 
and the young player was Theodore Thomas. 
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PREDERIC CLAY. 


HE well-known composer Mr. Frederic Clay died on November 
24th. It will be recollected that Mr. Clay in the height of his 
popularity, and apparently in the best of health, was, six years 
ago, stricken down in the streets of London with paralysis ‘he 
stroke fell upon him the night following the production of ‘‘ The 
Golden Ring" in 1883, and while he was actually conversing with 
his collaborator, Mr. Sims, about the favorable press notices, he 
reeled, and fell into his friend's arms. For years he lay practically 
speechless, and a brief penciled note from time to time addressed to 
his intimates was his only communication with the outer world. On 
the 24th he died, and on the 29th, in the presence of a small assem- 
blage of friends, including Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Bancroft, and 
others, were laid in the catacombs at Brompion the mortal remains 
of one who, by his talent and kindness of heart, had won the affec- 
tion-of all who had ever been brought into business or social rela- 
tions with him. Mr. Clay was born in Paris in August, 1838, and 
was a pupil for music of Molique and Hauptmann. In early years he 
was a clerk in the Treasury Department, and was employed in many 
a delicate confidential mission by Mr. Gladstone. He afterwards be- 
came private secretary to Lord Beaconsfield, but finally forsook po- 
litical life for music. His compositions were mostly of a light and 
lyrical character, his genius not being suited to more dramatic music. 
Mr. Clay began writing in 1859, with a composition for amateurs, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Pirate Isle,"’ which was followed in the following year 
by a similar piece, entitled ‘‘Out of Sight."’ In 1862 he made his 
professional debut with a setting of Tom Taylor's “ Court and Cot- 
tage,’ produced at Covent Garden. Among his other best-known 
works may be mentioned a setting of Mr. Gilbert's “‘ Ages Ago”’ in 
1869, part of the music to “ Babil and Bijou,"’ at Covent Garden, and 
to the ‘‘ Black Crook”’ at the Alhambra, both in 1872, and ‘“ Don 
Quixote’ and Mr. Gilbert's ‘‘ Princess Toto” in 1875. Mr. Clay's 
next important production was the cantata “ Lalla Rookh"’ (in which 
occurs that ever popular song ‘“‘I'll sing thee songs of Araby” 
contributed to the Brighton Festival in 1877. Mr. Clay wrote the 


incidental music forthe ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” to Mr. Albery’s fairy play | 
“Oriana,” and a vast quantity of songs, of which ‘‘She wandered | 


’ 


down the mountain side,” ‘‘ The Sands o’ Dee,”’ and “ Long Ago,” 
will occur readily to the mind. Mr. Clay's last productions were the 
comic opera ‘The Merry Duchess,” written in collaboration with 
Mr. G. R, Sims for the Royalty Theater, early in 1883, and ‘‘ The 
Golden Ring,” produced at the Alhambra late in the same year. 
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stepping | 


He would rush in and} 


He could not play much, but through his great interest in the | 
subject he had become a pretty good judge of the instrument, and if | 


SIGHT READING. 





HE training that leads to facility in correct reading ; 
@ performance of music—a/ (—demands but 
*” or memorizing, but its tax on the faculty of exclusive attention 
is absolute. It is the ONLY mental work that neither traine: 
scholar can dawdle with, nor doze and yawn over, with av; 
ity of achieving efficient results. Asa mental discipline a/one—inde 
| dependent of its musical accession—it is invaluable; for it strength 
jens and concentrates the mental soil so that it cam produce sound 
land abundant crops from It is therefore, the 
| handmaid to, and should be made the precursor of every study and 
| work in life! It is the ONLY mental occupation in which these two 
| 


J lieel 
Sigh iittie 


nor 


possibil- 


any good seeding 


wholesome maxims are inexorably enforced, viz “ Have a place 


for everything, and everything in its place,"’ and “Attend to your 
own business and let your neighbor's alone.’ And it is the 
human illustration of the axiom, ‘Order is nature's first law," in 
which distinct and high individuality is maintained. 

How much better it would be for ‘coming generations”’ if Par 
ents, Teachers and SAVANS were more generally cognizant of this 


great, underlying principle in the cultivation of mental concentration 


and force ! 
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POLITICAL SONGS AND BALLADS. 


] ] 


Ya 

a¥A% LL history reveals the fact that music, wedded to stirring and 
Ba patriotic words, has in every age had a powerful influence 

: » the course of public events. Nor is this true alone of civilized 
peoples. Among almost all savage races the warriors excite them 
selves to martial ardor by songs which thrill their souls. The war 
dances, alike of our North American Indians, of the African negroes, 


and of the semi civilized races which dwell in Asia, are ac ympanied 
by songs which, though wild and incoherent to European ears, have 
an inspiring influence upon themselves 

The powerful effect of songs and ballads is quite as clearly seen in 
the history of more civilized people, and even in recent times. The 
old Scotchman, Fletcher of Saltoun, once wrote, ‘‘ 1 knew a very wise 
man that believed that if a man were permitted to make.all the bal 
lads, he need not care who should make the laws of a natio1 By 
this he seems to have meant that the bard really has more influence 


over the minds of a people, and is more powerful in directing their 
action, than the legislator. 

Carlyle wisely said, ‘‘ The meaning of song goes deep ind a 
more recent writer has declared that “it goes as deep as the heart of 
man, the throbbings of which it controls more readily and widely thar 
do the speeches of statesmen, the sermons of preachers, or the writ 
ings of journalists.” 

It was clearly because the influence of legend and of patriotic ap 
peal, joined with familiar tunes, so strongly roused the emotions of 
the people, that the ancient bards of Ireland, Scotland and Wales 


were held in such high honor in the old royal courts and princely 
castles of these lands, and were regarded with veneration by the peo 
ple everywhere. 

About two centuries ago Lord Wharton wrote a political ballad, 


which was set to music, the title of which was “ Lilliburlero It was 
very poor poetry ; but somehow the rude verses struck a chord in the 
popular heart, and were sung everywhere. It was written in oppos 

tion to King James the Second; and so wide was its influence that 


Lord Wharton boasted, it is said, that it *' 
kingdoms.” 

The effect of the ‘‘ Marseillaise’’ in arousing and exciting 
lutionary spirit of France is one of the prominent fact 
of that country. To it, in no small degree, is attributed the su 
of the French arms against the allies who assailed the young republi: 
So potent, indeed, was the “ Marseillaise "’ felt to be in kindling polit 
ical passion, that both the Napoleons forbade its being sung or played 
in France during their reigns. 

In the same way the great patriotic 


sang James II. out of three 
7 the rev 
s in the history 


cess 





Hungarian song, the Rakoczy 


T March, was prohibited by Austria, since the very sound of it, as it was 


|said, ‘‘made Hungarian swords leap from their scabbards rhe 
songs sung by the English Jacobites, when, in the middle of the last 
century, they tried to restore the Stuart Pretender to the throne, did 
much to arouse enthusiasm and inspire hope in his cause. Nor can 
it be doubted that the fire of Scottish patriotism has long been fed by 
Burns’ clarion song ‘‘ Scots wha hae,”’ or that the Briton feels his love 
|of country swelling in his heart as he hears the familiar strains of 
| ** Rule Britannia” or ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England,” or that American 



































THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


suls are kindled to the same emotion when their ears are greeted 


with ‘‘America"’ or the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner."’ 

Che sound of ‘‘ John Brown's soul is marching on "’ and Mrs. Howe's 
noble ‘‘ Hymn of the Republic’’ echoed on every hilltop and in every 
valley where our soldiers marched and battled in the Civil War; while 
‘' Dixie’ and “*‘ Maryland, my Maryland ”’ resounded back in defiant 
strains from the Southern camps. 


Thus music and song, appealing as they do so strongly to the deep | 


emotions of strong men as well as of gentle women and little children, 
have a serious use in the most. momentous struggles, and sometimes 
produce grave changes in the destinies of nations and continents. 
Youth's Companion. 
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GILBERT & SULLIVAN’S NEW OPERA. 


Lonpon, December 7.—‘‘ The Gondoliers, or the King of Bara- 
taria,"’ Gilbert & Sullivan’s new two-act comic opera, was produced 
this evening at the Savoy. The perverse and charming whimsical- 
ity, which is always chief factor of Gilbert's plots, was seen at its 
best in this new opera, which competes favorably with any of its 
predecessors. Not even in his youngest and freshest days has Mr. 
Gilbert’s sense of humorous incongruity been keener or more cer- 
tain. The plot is a simple one. 

The island of Barataria is torn by dissension, and to insure safety 
of the infant heir to the throne he is placed in care of a Venetian 
gondolier. He has a baby of his own, and the children are hopeless- 
ly mixed. When the time comes for the Prince to rule, no one can 
tell which is the Prince and which is the plebeian, and so they are 
both sent off to rule the island as a sort of Siamese twin kings. 
Everything turns out well in the end, however, and everybody mar- 
ries everybody else as they should. 


Che plot stands still altogether for at least half an hour in the sec- | 


ond act, to provide room for the introduction of a series of frolics 


which have no connection with the action—a dangerous experiment | 


for most authors, but one which was in this case enthusiastically rat- 
ified by the delighted audience. 
of neat and telling verse passed without its tribute of laughter or dis- 
creet applause, and the end of every morceau was the signal fora 
burst of enthusiasm. 
same unstinted measure of approbation was given. Indeed, criticism, 
in the strict sense of the word, is here at a complete discount. 

In the music of the ‘‘Gondoliers’’ Sullivan has returned 
what to his earlier manner. It is simple and less complicated than 
his later work. ‘The orchestration is perfect throughout and once 
or twice falls little short of marvellous in its dexterity. Whole series 
of musical jokes went off successively like a lot of symphonic crack 
ers without disturbing the sober melody of the main theme. 


chorus of which she was assisted by Jessie Bond Pounds and Bar- 
rington. The pictorial effect of the second set of the ‘‘Gondoliers”’ 
dresses were uniformly beautiful; they were as quietly and soberly 
magnificnt as any ever designed under the eye of Irving for the 
Lyceum Altogether it was a most memorable evening and a com- 
plete triumph for author, musician and artists.—.Sfecta/ Cable to thé 
Vew York Times. 
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MUSIC TEACHING. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


ANY recent reports mention a lack of good reading of vocal 


music in our schools and in our homes, on the part of young 
people, and surprise is expressed that it is the case when the 
teaching of musical branches is so common. 


But there are two prevalent reasons for this lack of skill, which | 


are perhaps not sufficiently considered: one is the omnipresent 
keyed instrument, and the other is jumping after appearances by a 
teacher who has not been well trained. 

The average ear leads its possessor to catch a tune quickly after 
playing it a few times on his organ or piano, the knowledge of. the 
staff requisite for the playing of simple airs, a note at a time, being 
obtained by a little labor. 

The greater work of listening to the intervals of the scale, and 
practicing patiently until the sight of a note can be followed in- 


stantly by the production of its sound, is neglected by the majority | 


of those having a convenient keyboard to lean upon, even if they 


mean to stand alone at some time in the future, and the good inten- | 


tion goes where its fellows are said to be. 


t - | 
Not a word of dialogue, not a line 


To Sir Arthur Sullivan's share of the work the | 


The | 
entire house was enraptured with the quartet in which Geraldine | 
Ulmer sang of the delight of being a regular Royal Queen, in the | 


It is a universal truth that the longer one leans, the less able he 
becomes to support himself. 

While music-teachers mean, without doubt, to do their whole duty, 
there are comparatively few who are properly qualified. A young 
woman with moderate ability and musical aptitude believes that she 
can teach schools, when she has learned only the songs and exer- 
cises of a six-months’ term of lessons, and has received the instruc- 
tion given usually in connection with the various ‘‘ methods”’ in 
vogue. 

Just what our text-books contain she will impart as carefully as she 
can to her pupils. Beyond these she cannot go, because she is igno- 
rant of the way she has never trodden. To explain the wonderful 
simplicity of what seems intricate, to compare intervals which seem 
unlike and unrelated yet are of true kinship, to reveal the secrets of 
expression, all these items must be at most crudely touched, or left 
for the private master or future advantage to offer. 

Every day strengthens my belief that a teacher of singing should 
be versed in at least the main points of harmony; that no aid of a 
| keyed instrument should cause apparent skill on the part of singers ; 
| that informal examination may be allowed and invited from any vis- 
| itor of a school, by means of blackboard and voice, without the 
| teacher's assistance; to which end the lessons should be partly de- 
| voted to such reading by number, syllable and letter as cannot be 
| found and learned by heart in text-books. 

Not all can sing pleasingly, but all can learn to comprehend music 
and to bear questioning in its construction, as they are accustomed 
to bear it with regard to other branches of mathematics ; for this 
‘attribute of divinity,’’ this expression of all emotion, is completely 
mathematical, and there is ‘no representation of sound which cannot 
be made in figures. Even the marks of accent and power are geo- 
metrical, 

The regular teachers of a school can do a little to help the itiner- 
ant music-master; the tutor in physics can get out his sirene and 
show the changing of pitch; the physiologist can expound the capa- 
bility of the throat, and he can show the relation of the entire pAy- 
sigue to the making of sound; the historian may teach the effect of 
|songs upon the march of events; and, in truth, all knowledge has 
an undeniable connection with this element of the universe. Music 
|is not an ornament alone—it is a civilizing influence not to be scorned 
| by the most practical of materialists, and its teaching should be with 
a solid foundation, on which may rise all the lovely and strong crea- 
tions of genius which, like beauty, is its own excuse for being. 


| 
| 
| 
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RUBINSTEIN. 


some- | 


A VISIT TO THE GREAT MUSICIAN WHOSE 


ro 


JUBILEE IS ABOUT 
OCCUR. 


, 


ST. PETERSBURG, October 2, 1889. 


I 
pS UBINSTEIN was a surprise to me. Two generations of music- 
| * De lovers have been familiar with his name and with his works. 
And when any man celebrates his fiftieth anniversary of 
active professional life one looks upon him as a veteran. So I 
expected to find the great Russo-Jewish tonemaster bearing the visi 
| ble and outward marks of age and its infirmities. But I was quickly 
undeceived on entering his presence. His whole appearance is that 
|of a robust man of middle life, so far different from what I expected 
that I must have showed surprise in manner, for he smiled and said 
| as he greeted me: 

“Ah, you expected to see a decrepit old fellow, eh? Well, fifty 
years do make a long time to be in the harness, and not many of my 
| friends have kept the pace so long. But then, you see, 1 began work 
very young. I have been playing in public for more than half a 
century, but I was only nine when I made my first appearance. So 
you see that the years of my life are yet a long way from three score 
and ten. And I think I am good for a few years or service yet.” 

I asked the great musician if he considered his genius an inherit- 
ance. He replied in the negative, except, he added, as a certain 
musica! instinct may be said to be the common heritage of the entire 
Jewish race. 

“My father,” said Rubinstein ‘‘ had, I believe, absolutely no taste 
nor talent for music of any description, and would rather have had 
me follow his footsteps as a provincial merchant. But my mother 
| loved music, and was a clever amateur pianist. My first instruction 

was received from her, when I was about six years old. We had 
| then moved to Moscow, and there I became the pupil of M. Villoing. 
He was a Frenchman by birth, a Russian by adoption, and had 
received his musical instruction from John Field, who was an Irish- 
|man. So you can see that I became a thorough cosmopolitan at the 
} very outset of my career. Well, I worked hard, and I suppose my 








teacher must have been pretty well pleased with my progress, fo" 
when I was nine years old he took me on a concert tour with him- 
We went as far as Paris, and there for the first time I met Liszt. I 
can even now well remember the kindly words of advice that he 
gave me. I wanted to enter the Conservatory, but they would not 
receive me. However, the concert tour was successful. Almost any 
infant prodigy was bound to be popular in those days, and there 
were plenty of them, good, bad and indifferent, before the public. 
So M.Villoing took me around; to London, to Amsterdam, to Copen- 
hagen, to Berlin, and goodness knows where else. Then I came 
back to Moscow for a few years, after which my mother took me and 
my younger brother Nicholas to Berlin. There I studied composi- 
tion under Dehn, who was also the teacher of Glinka. 

“I was only seventeen years old when I set out atone as a music 
teacher to make my way in the world. I began at Vienna, but soon 
returned to Berlin, from which the Revolution of 1848 drove me 
back to Russia. Of course it was my ambition to produce a grand 
opera, and when | was twenty-one | brought my first opera out at 
St. Petersburg. Two years later a very fortunate event occurred: | 
made the acquaintance of the Grand Duchess Helena. She was the 
wife of the Grand Duke Michael, brother of the Emperor. She was 
a most accomplished woman, although not a musician, and her 


advice, assistance and influence were of the greatest possible service | 


tome. It was she who suggested and assisted me to establish the 
Musical Society of Russia. This was in 1854, when, of course, | 
was no longer an infant prodigy. Then I made another tour of the 
European capitals, and began composing in earnest. 


“Through the good offices of the Grand Duchess Helena I was | 


made Imperial Concert Director, with a life pension. But that brill- 
iant position did not tie me down to the Russian capital. On the 
contrary, I have been a great traveler. There is scarcely a country 
on the face of the globe that I have not visited, and scarcely an 
important city that I have not played in. It was in 1872 that I 


crossed the Atlantic. The voyage was a memorable one, first, | 


because of my charming companions, one of whom was the prima 


donna Pauline Lucca; and second, because of my excruciating sea- | 


sickness. In the spring of 1881 I was in Lisbon, and right in the 

midst of the one concert that I gave in that city I received the news 

of the assassination of the Emperor -Alexander II., who had been 

my firm friend and valued patron. It was under similar circum 

stances at Madrid that I heard of the death of my brother Nicholas.”’ 
Correspondence N. Y. Tribune. 


———{(qoo- ao _____ 


A FAMOUS FIDDLER. 


ENOR PABLO MARTIN MELITON SARASATE, whose violin 
has charmed the concert-going public of London recently, has 
signed a contract with Abbey to make a tour of America. Sara- 

sate was in America about fifteen years ago under Strakosch’s man- 

agement, but was not a pronounced success at that time. The famous 
fiddler does not like London, and only stays there just long enough 
to fill his concert engagements. He lives in Paris and loves it. He 
has a dread of the sea, but Abbey's big terms and a desire to distin 
guish himself in a country where his early efforts were not particu 
larly successful, have induced him to sign a contract to cross the 
Atlantic. 





Sarasate was born in Pamplana in 1844, and began to saw the, 


strings at the early age of four and a half years. His father, who 
was a bandmaster in the Spanish army, placed him under the tute- 
lage of Manuel Robriguez, a Madrid music teacher, who gave him 
instruction until the boy was twelve years old. Then Queen Isabella 
attracted by his precocious talent, caused him to be sent to Paris, 
where he was introduced to M. Auber, the Director of the famous 
Conservatoire. There Senor Sarasate’s success as a violinist was 
settled, as the world has since learned. He carried all before him, 
winning prizes and the hearts of the Parisians alike by the wonderful 
melody which he evolved from the rubbing together of catgut and 
horsehair; and he has ever since devoted his life to the cultivation 
of the great gifts which nature implanted in him, and to which his 
Queen and the Countess of Mina gave the increase. 

His first appearance in London was at the Crystal Palace in 1861, 
but he made a longer visit in 1874. In that year he performed at the 
Philharmonic Concerts, and appeared at the Musical Union, then in 
the very zenith of its artistic prestige. Since then Sarasate has paid 
several visits to England, his concerts resulting alike in artistic 
and financial success. 

The character of Sarasate’s playing is of the highest order; and 
one which, in many respects, has not been approached by any other 
living violinist. The bell-like beauty of tone, the faultless intonation, 
and the technical power which enable him to deal easily with all 
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known and unknown difficulties pertaining to the violin are ilities 
which combine to render him unique among violinists 
> oe - 


THE MINOR KEY. 


+> . 
rn =f ATHEMATICAL musicians aver that the minor key is not it 
(hr . 

“i nature. How comes it, then, that sailors’ tunes, the Christ 


Sa 
~~ mas carols and the old monkish chants, between which there 


is a remarkable similarity, should partake so much of this mode 


These come down to us from remote periods; the Argonauts might 
have invented the first and the shepherds of Bethlehem the second 


for anything we know of the matter. It is hardly to be supposed 





that, in the infancy of the language of sound, people who mers 
ly vented their feelings should affect a refinement beyond nature 
| But let us hear the two combinations The major chord, which 


| the natural and perfect combination as mathematicians impress ups 
|us, conveys nothing beyond a satisfactory impression to the ea 
| The minor chord, on the contrary, carries the sentiment of melan 
choly in its sound ;—a shade passes over us as we hear it. It would 
be a pleasant deduction to draw thence, that all the misery, | 
| unhappiness, that are to be found in the world, are but t 
versions of Nature's intentions like the minor key! Banish sorrow 
|}and we should have no more sympathy with so sophistic a mode 
| We believe that none of these quaint minor tunes, with which mat 
| iners are wont to soothe the dreary hours of their watch, have ever 
| been pricked down in notes.—.Sfecfator 

Pe - eo 


| D’ ALBERT. 
| \LBE 


4 COMPARISON 






% ISTENERS less familiar with piano playing of the highe 
fz order than are to be found in great numbers in the principal 
=& cities of the United States would probably be impelled t 
dinate enthusiasm by Mr. D'Albert’s execution, which is, in truth, 
marvellous in its apparent facility of exceptional vigor and absolute 
faultlessness. Perhaps, in respect of the latter chara: tic 
stands in advance of all the pianists that have visited America withir 
the memory of living man. In one or two pieces Moritz Rosent 


|is on a plane with him, but D’Albert’s accuracy ranges over a fa 


st 


wider field than his confreres’, and thus far has been unimpeachable 
In the higher attributes of an artist the newcomer is not well 
equipped. A comparison between him and Anton Rubinstein w 


atter, in point of emotional power 


|result to the advantage of the 
f tone and color, and, from 


| audacity, and variety and splendor « 


purely intellectual standpoint, it is doubtful if, submitted to the test 
of Dr. von Bulow's “ cyclus programme," the younger man would 
emerge from it as victoriously as the irascible pianist and conductor 
Certain well-defined excellences D'Albert possesses in a marked de 
gree. Besides those already noted—the absolute precis f his 
execution and the comparative absence of effort character h 


most perilous achievements he brings from the instrument s : 





volume of pure tone as no player since Rubinstein 
and even Rubinstein, at times, under the influence of such me! 
and sensual excitement as D'Albert’s temperament seemingly 


protects him from, would cause the strings to jangle under the ham 


mers in a way that D'Albert has not thus far emulated The more 
youthful virtuoso, be it said, is also free from the slightest imputatio1 
of trickery. His playing is, soto put it, of the most straightforward 
sort, never morbid and never affected ; nothing is sacrificed to effect 
or exaggeration, and both phrasing and dynamic power are regulated 


with a sense of proportion that mere schooling cannot give. 
_——— A —__—_— 


*) HEN the statue of Beethoven was inaugurated at Bonn, 
King Frederick William entertained a brilliant company ata 
neighboring royal castle. Queen Victoria and the Prince 

Consort were among the guests. On the night of the court concert 
Liszt had arranged to play a piece with an “ Introduction.”’ Queen 


Victoria arrived late, and did not appear in good spirits. As soon as 
he had taken his seat at the piano her Majesty complained of the 
heat, and a chamberlain flew to open a window. Two minutes la 
the Queen found the draught unendurable The chamberlain 
hastened to anticipate her wishes by closing the window. When he 
had played his “Introduction,” instead of striking the openin 
chords of his piece, the master rose from his seat, bowed, and var 
ished into the park to smoke a cigar. When he re-entered the con 
cert-room half an hour later, King Frederick William rose to meet 
him, saying: ‘‘ You ran away just now; what was the matter with 
you?" “I feared to inconvenience Queen Victoria while she was 
giving her orders,” replied Liszt. The King laughed heartily, and 
| Liszt continued his performance amid devout silence. 


el 
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A MONSTER organ has been, is being, or is to 
be placed in St. Peter’s, Rome, Gounod is to 


write a mass for its inauguration, and 4,000 


singers will participate in its performance, 


IN renewing a subscription for twelve copies 
of the Visiror*for the choir of the First 


Lebanon, its writes: 


Re- 
formed Church, leader 
‘*The Visiror has been in use in onr choir for 
one year only, but has given entire satisfaction, 
and if you give us as good music the coming 


year we shall be happy.” 


WitTH this VIstror begins the 19th volume 


of our paper. We can only say in regard to 
the future that no pains or expense will be 
spared by editor or publishers to make the 
Vistror still more helpful and efficient as a 
journal for the the choir 


musical amateur, 


singer and the home circle. 


CANON FARRAR has been writing for the 
Youth’s Companion on ‘* Musicians and their 
Struggles.” We notice that some of our ex- 
changes, one of which boasts of giving every 
one his due, have been reprinting these arti- 
cles as if they were original ones, giving no 


credit whatever to the Companion. 


IN this day of theories, methods and studies, 
the following from a student desiring to study 
singing is not bad: ‘*If you know of a teacher 
who sings divinely, who dues not know that he 
has a larynx ora diaphragm, and who never 
has written a book on singing, let me know 
who he is, for he is just the man I wish to go to.” 

TEACHERS in our music schools and con- 
servatories have repeatedly said to us that pu- 
pils coming to them from the public schools 
come well prepared in the elements, notation, 
and to a certain extent in theory, which prepa- 
ration is ‘a great aid, of course, to the music 
' teacher in taking up special work. So we can 


say, in answer to Bro. Tunison’s question, 





who shall examine the superintendent ? that he 
does not need to be examined; his work speaks 
for itself. 


WE have it on the authority of one of our 
English exchanges that, at a rehearsal some- 
where, lately, an amateur conductor was laying 
about him with his baton in so an erratica 
fashion as to completely puzzle the band, 


whereupon, the leading ’cello, during a pause 


of dismay, softly played the opening strain of | 


the now popular song 


‘‘If you want to know the time, ask a p’leeceman.” 


SPEAKING of conductors, even the experi- 
We 
mind a recent performance where, at a certain 


enced ones get lost sometimes, have in 
point, the conductor raised both hands, gestic- 
ulated wildly to all parts of the band, then 
raising himself upon his toes to get more lever- 
age, brought both hands down like a double 
trip hammer, just as the orchestra sounded the 
softest chord in the composition, It was like a 
mountain bringing forth a mouse. 

THE influence of the Vistror can be very 
much extended by a good word now and then 
from its friends to those who do -not take it. 
The more subscribers any journal has, the more 
efficient can it be made. The editor is con- 
stantly receiving the most encouraging testi- 


Will 
those who write them please say the same good 


monials as to the value of the VisiTor. 


things about it to others, and thus increase our 
family circle ? 

the 
have been making over infant prodigies like 


IN connection with demonstrations we 
Hofmann and Hegner, the following expression 
from a foreign paper may not be out of place. 
The VIsIToR agrees with it entirely: 

** Public sentiment is declaring against the 
exhibition of infant musical prodigies. A 
poor little child, named Raoul! Hoczalski, aged 
five years, was lately on show in Berlin, where 
his strugglings with the D minor Concerto of 
Mendelssohn, and pieces by Rubinstein, etc., 
excited a demonstration of pity and anger.”’ 


THE English papers are jokingly calling for 
a heavy export duty on its musicians who 
With 
America, Mr, Santley in Australia and Mr, 


make foreign contracts. Albani in 
Lloyd under a three months’ contract to sing 
in the United States, the concert goers have 
evident cause for complaining. There are, 
however, some singers lately arrived from for- 
eign shores whom we also could wish had ex- 
port and import duties, high tariff, internal 
revenue and all other taxing machinery placed 


upon them ere they had left their native heath. 


THE Jnter-Ocean of Chicago commemorated 


the opening of the great Auditorium by issuing 
a forty-eight page edition. A large special 
double sheet was devoted to a description of 
the great building, and illustrations of its prom. 
inent parts. It contained also pictures and 
descriptions of all the great opera houses and 
the world, 


theaters of including our own 


Springer Music Hall. 
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ber of one of its original articles from its De- 
cember issue, The Jnfer-Ocean devotes more 
space to music and art than does any paper of 


a similar kind with which we are acquainted, 


Mr, Goopricn, of Chicago, a well-known 
musical writer and teacher, has written a book 
called ‘* Musical Analysis,” which has opened 
up a new department of study in the principal 
schools and conservatories of America, A 
proper knowledge of the form and structure of 
amusical composition increases one’s enjoy- 
ment of it. This book treats of all the known 
forms in which music is written, and in the 
study of these forms by analysis, the ear, eye 
and mind are alike trained to recognize the 
kind and character of any piece of music that 
presents itself to the student. A more ex- 


tended notice will be found on the next page. 


Mrs. KENDALL, now in this country, says 
that Mr. Buckstone, 
at the last rehearsal of a new piece always 


” 


in her “ Recollections 


asked the members of the orchestra what they 
thought of it. If they laughed, he predicted 
its success; and if a cornet player raised him- 
self from his seat to look at a pathetic scene, 
Buckstone wou'd turn round and say, ‘* Ah, 
that is all right; the pit will like that.” The 
London 7imes remarks on this that as the or- 
chestra is rarely summoned until a final re- 
hearsal, the performers are of course in the po- 
sition of a first night audience; but why was 
the cornet player selected as the truest judge 
of pathos ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE gives music a place in the 
earliest ages of the world and rightly says: 
‘« There was a time when letters and civiliza- 
tion had but begun to dawn upon the world, 
In that day music was not unknown; on the 
contrary, it was so far from being a mere serv- 
of common and 


handmaid light 


the 


ant and 


amusement that great and noble art of 
poetry was essentially wedded to that of music, 
so that there was no poet who was not a 
musician; there was no verse spoken in the 
early ages of the world but that music was 
adapted as its vehicle, showing thereby the 
universal consciousness that in that way the 
straightest and most effectual road would be 


found to the heart and affections of man,”’ 


A ScoTtcH organist, Mr. Robert Davidson, 
has recently sought to improve the piano by 
an ingenious appliance which harmonically 
affects the strings. This apparatus, says an 
Edinburgh paper, consists of having, as it 
were, another set of dampers to act on the 
This necessitates the 


addition of three pedals, each controlling an 


lower half of the piano, 
octave. These pedals, when pressed down, 
lightly on the 
Any 
or all of these three octaves can be used to- 


cause dampers to 


fall very 
strings, and thus produce their octaves. 


gether, or can be dispensed with at pleasure. 
Many beautiful effects can be obtained by 


The VistTor was hon- | having two qualities together, the upper notes 
| ored by the publication in this mammoth num- | clear and bell-like, and the lower ones soffo voce, 











It 
One calm and 


ANOTHER word about conductors: is 
strange how unlike they are. 
placid, another all nerve and motion ; one mag- 
netizing his players by a look, anorher urging | 
them on by shouts and gestures. It is interest- | 
ing to get behind the scenes and watch an 
Blakely Hall some- | 


where thus describes one he saw : 


earnest conductor’s face. 


kaleidoscope for forming, at every shake, a 
new combination. He winked with his right 
eye at Patience as a signal to begin and simul- 
taneously With his left at Grosvenor to stop. 
He frowned with one side of his face at the 
chorus giris because they were out of time, 
and smiled with the other side at the chorus 
fellows as an approval of their better vocalism. 
He sang bars of the music himself. He 
dropped from the exaltation of delight to the 
depths of acute torture with a suddenness 
which threatened to break him into bits, and 
then rose again with a skyrocket celerity, 
Every twitch of a nerve or jerk of a muscle ap- 
parently meant some particular thing to the 
performers, but to me the display was a mar- 
vel and I wondered whether, after years of 
that sort of thing, the man could let his face 
settle down into a state of rest without the aid 
of a portrait taken at the outset of his wry 
career. 


His features were like the bits of glass in a | 
| 


third 


Dramas,” discussed 


lecture on 


Mr. H. E. 


‘«Wegner and his Lyric 


KREHBIEL’S 
‘* Die Meistersinger’’ as an exemplification of 
comedy in the best classic sense, a play in 
which local follies were chastised by a smile. 
He argued against the autobiographic charac- 
ter commonly attributed to it by Wagner’s ad- 
mirers, and treated it as a symbol of the con- 
test disclosed in the history of music since the 
world began between the creative spirit, which 
he called Romantic, and the conservative and 
These 


principles, though seemingly antagonistic, he 


regulative spirit denominated Classic, 


said, were united in a perfect union in every 
It 


graded to pedantic formalism (characterized 


great art-work, was only classicism de- 


in Beckmesser) that Wagner castigated, the | 
happy union of the two principles (exhibited 
in Sachs) being the lesson taught. He brought 
forward much curious information about the 
customs and habits of the mastersingers of 300 
years ago and pointed out how photographic- 
ally exact Wagner's of 


was representation 


them. 


A Starter for 1890. 





” 


“Artists are born ” it is said. Yes, most peo- 


le are, we believe, and this fact is very encour- 
> | 


aging to those who are not artists, and who 
secure whatever success in life that comes to 
them by dint of hard work and a grit that will 


not be nonplused by obstacles, however serious 


they may be. 


We are apt to be too easily discouraged at 
our own hard up-hill scrambling when we see 
wk 
is natural to them,” we say; ‘‘ they have talent 


others gliding along with apparent ease. 


and genius,’’ while we—poor we, have nothing 
but a talent for finding all the hard spots in 
life, and a genius for running up against blank 


walls at every attempt at advancement. 
Human nature is apt to overestimate its hin- 





drances, or rather to place a false estimate 
upon them altogether. 

There could be no test of endurance, hence, 
no progress in art or mechanics, without the 
stimulus that comes from well-contested oppo- 
sition, 

Von Bulow is probably the greatest pianist 
in the world, or near it, but he is so because he 
is also the greatest practicer. 

Appearances are deceitful, Ease in execu- 
tion in anything comes not from specially be- 
stowed genius, but from well-directed, persist- 
ent application. 

Success never comes to folded hands or list- 
less feet. 

* Do not, then, young friends, stand idly by, 


of 
others, If you want to be like them, do as they 


envying the seeming talent and genius 
do—work, work, work. 

The ability to apply one’s self, and the de- 
termination to make the most of every passing 
hour, is‘all the genius one needs; and this per- 
sistency may be possessed by all. 
he 


Yes, indeed, “ artists are born’’; so are t 


rest of us. But we have this to say of artists, 


at the results 





and all other successful men, 
at present attained and enjoyed by them repre- 
sent an incredible amount of dreary drudgery 
and years and years of the most exacting toil 
and labor both of mind and body. 

Now, if you have this kind of genius, g« 
It is all you need, and all that will | 


ahead ! € 


given you. 
A Remarkable Book. 


Deeming it our duty to call attention to all 
genuine helps to the musical public generally, 
and to young students in particular, we reprint 
from the Chicago 7imes the following discrim- 
inating notice of the new publication, ** Music- 
AL ANALYSIS,”’ which is just at 


present attract- 


ing so much attention from the best musicians 


everywhere. 

The author opens by presupposing, 
what he calls some 
music, but it need be only very limited, since 
he begins with the natural major scale and 
from that systematically builds upward to the 
highest and most complex forms of musical 
composition, and this is done so lucidly and 


in terms, 


practical knowledge of 


yet concisely that the student will scarcely 
fail to become interested at once and feel a 
genuine desire to pursue the study. It is an 


independent book, too, its structure and whole 
idea appearing to be the outgrowth of a know!l- 
edge of music in the author rather than of a 
knowledge of what others have written, or 
said, or thought about music. Proceeding from 
the natural scale the author defines and illus- 
trates the chromatic intervals, meter, rhythm, 
the character of movement, the major and 
minor concords, transitions, the various chords, 
cadences, phrase, motive (not ‘‘ leading ’’), ithe 
several units of construction and their consti- 
tution, and thence passes at once to the various 
forms, the ballad, the dance, prelude, inter- 
mezzo, cyclical form, the rondo, sonata, sym- 
phonie, etc. Each of these is not only textually 
explained, but is illustrated nearly always with 
some excerpt cut from an actual musical work, 
It would be impossible, one would think from 
going through its pages with some care, to 
point to an omission of anything actually ma- 
terial to an analytical knowledge of music. It 
is designed primarily, no doubt, to be used as 
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a text-book by a class and a teacher, but only 
limited knowledge of the piano would be nec 
essary to enable any conscientious student 
use it profitably alone. It has been sai 
these columns heretofore that the bad fea 
of music study in this country is that it is « 
ducted in the main as if every pupil were ain 


ing tobe a public performer of some kind, an 








doubtless the majority are so. But before we 
can have general musical audiences we m 
have people educated to love music, whether 
they perform it in public or not. As it is, the 
bulk of musicians will not even attend the per 
formances of their professional! brethre1 inle 
they have free tickets. It is perhaps not ne« 
essary to the love of music that one | 
have scientific knowledge of it, as it 
necessary in order that a man shall love 
woman that he should have scientific know 


edge of her anatomy, but the knowledge w 


not, at least, damage the latter love ai loes 





materially add to and elevate the former Mr 
Goodrich’s book from this point of view ne 
which might well be made a text 
schools in general. It is not necessary 

he or she who studies it sh l me 
performer of music at all, in public or even 
in private, But if such work 

made a part of the ordinary machine f 
education it would g far to the ev 
tion of a publhtc which wou ! g! 
good singing or playing at oncs which the 
public does not do now an t in el 
to the profitable t ng « | Cc ig r 
and inability to tell good from bad of many a 
musical charlatar The work is ev itly one 
of a thorough musician, and has been prepars 
with great care. It is eminently a work for th 
teacher and student; not at all for the smatte 

or the general reader, though the latter may 
learn much from it if he will ent ar 
ndustrious. The book is a < al one, tha 
has no rivalry on itsown plane. There ! I 
in it that is new, more especially the r 
progressive use of auricular exercises, with 
view to fixing chords, styles, forms, etc., in 
memory, so as to be readily recognized, an 
new in substance as well as in treatment, the 
very lucid exposition of variou interme- 
diate musical forms, etc., never before fully 
into llustration, Besides these general matte 
there are analyses of several coinple l y 
American composers, notably F. G. G 
cantata, ‘‘ The Cu prit Fay,’’ w 

had the consideration i leserve n a 
musicians 


City Wotes. 


As will be seen by a notice elsewhere, Miss 
Emma Cranch is to take part a rformar 
of the ‘* Messiah’’ at Grand Ra; M 


December 27th. 


The Philharmonic String Quartet gave 
third Matinee Musical at Baldwin’s on the 
afternoon of December 13th, at which it had 


the assistance of Mrs. 
Pianiste, and Robert Menge, Bass 


Chapman J 


| 


Professors An and Doerner are a 


lres out t 
start for the East on a Duet Concert We 
wish them the greatest success, and would ad 
vise all lovers of good music and good playing 
who may have an opportunity of hearing the 
musical twins to make an effort t s It 
will pay. 

The second Symphony Concert took plac« 
December 12th, with Miss Genevra E. Johr 
ston, of Chicago, Soprano, is the ve cal st. 
Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony (The Pastoral 
was the principal feature of the evening. The 


concert will be 
Signor Albino Gorno, 


Knorr, Tenor. 


next ven January 9th, with 


Pianist, and Chas, A. 


g! 
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The first concert of a series of four was given 
by Miss Baur’s Conservatory of Music Decem- 
ber 17th, The concert was given in the Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral Ihe soloists were Miss 
Hattie Greenfielder, Contralto, and Mr. Geo, 
Magrath, Pianist. A string quartet, consist- 
ing of Mr. Jacob Bloom, Mr. A. Schath, Louis 
Weigand and Mr. Michael Brand, assisted. 
The Conservatory Double Quartet (ladies’ 
voices) sang, with Miss Iva Kennedy as accom 
panist. Miss Baur deserves much credit for 
inaugurating a series of concerts of this kind, 
Chey are of course of a high order, and cannot 
fail to help raise the standard of music in this 
city. The concerts should have the substan 
tial assistance of all lovers of the best interests 
of the art 


Prof. Schneider’s recitals for January and 


February will be as follows: 


Baldwin's Music Room.—January 4th 
4, op. 39 Moszkowski—op. 36 No. 4 
No. 5, Air de Ballet No. 6, Sparks 
umann—Arabseques, op. 1S. Fantasiestucke, op 
» Nos. | to4, Beethoven-—Sonata, op. 31, No 
February ist.—Marcello—Sonata, A maj Beet 
hoven—Sonata, op. 110 V. Woyrsch—Four im 
promptus, op. 23. Klein, B. O.—Dialogue, op. 32, No 
op. 4, No. 1 Schubert—Sonata, b 
nnati Music School.—January 1sth.—Beet 
hoven—Sonata, op. 10, No V. Woyrsch— Varia 
tions, op. ! Nocturnes, op. 1, Nos. 1,3. Chopin 
Etudes, op. 10, Nos », € s Schubert—Sonata 
op 
February 15th eetho onata, op, 28, Cramer 
»s 1. 70 
Chopin— Etudes 
Humoreske, 0] 
No Nicode 
i t 10, Sehubert, im 
and 4 


‘vof. Ebann’s Violin and Orchestra classes 
gave a Student’s Recital at Musicverein Hall 
on the evening of December 17th, The con 
cert opened with the overture to Stradella, 
played in a manner and with an esprit du corps 
that would have been creditable to older and 
more experienced musicians Miss Mabel 
Wells and Miss Alma F, Mann gave a surpris- 
ingly mature performance of Tour’s Duo Sym- 
phonique for two violins, with piano accom 
paniment Mr. Ebann’s arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s Lied der Braut next followed, and then 
violin solo by Max Karger, a most promising 
yung violinist. Miss Price played a solo in 
er usual good taste and style, and Willie 


vi 
h 
E 


bann gave a ‘cello obligato to a piece for 
string orchestra by Wuerst. Miss Fanny Levy 
sang Schubert’s Ave Maria, Miss Price playing 
1 violin obligato, The concert was very enjoy- 
able, and reflects great credit upon the most 
xcellent Violin School conducted by Prof, 
Ebann, 


Miss Grace Mayo’s piano pupils gave a very 
interesting ** From Memory Recital” at the 
residence of the Pp ypular young teacher Novem- 

just after the December VISITOR was 

he performers included all grades, 

ull the compositions were played without 
notes, this being a requirement of the Recital. 
We noticed in the audience Prof, Andres, Miss 
Mayo’s former teacher, The playing of his 
own pupil’s pupils must have made him feel as 
if he was musical grandfather to the class, All 
did well, and we cannot but commend to all 
teachers the good work this earnest and con- 
scientious teacher is doing. She not only en- 
leavors to have the work in hand properly 
understood and performed, but strives to incul 
cate a love for all that is good and beautiful 
andi true, and by creating a desire for broad 
and general culture makes her specialty of the 
piano all the more ennobling and useful. The 
pupils who participated in the Recital were 
the Misses Alice Bohm, Barbara Coan, Blanche 
Miller, May Bishop, Maud Miller, Lillian 
Duckworth, Mamie Jennings, Ethel Reid, 
Ella Hunt, Laura Bohm, Lida Elliott, Mar- 
guerite Carruthers, Juliet Burt and Anna 


Coan, 


The most delightful concert of the month 
was that given for the benefit of the Church of 
our Savior, Mt. Auburn. The beautiful hall 
of the Scottish Rite Cathedral should have 
been crowded to its utmost capacity on this o« 
casion, both on account of the object for which 
the concert was given, and its musical merits, 
lhe audience, though not large, was thoroughly 
appreciative, but notable by their absence were 
many of the prominent members of the- Society 
for whose benefit the concert was given. Per- 
haps the evening was an unfortunate one, and 
may be the previous postponement had some 
thing to do with it, but both of these were un 
avoidable. The stage was beautifully arranged, 
and made to look like a cosy home parlor, t 
which the rich costumes of the fair singers and 
the fair ones themselves lent additional color 
and attraction, It is needless to say that 
the program, which we printed in the las 
VISITOR, was most artistically performed in 
every respect, The Philharmonic String Quar- 
tet played with the skill and taste for 
which it has gained an enviable reputa 
tion, As part of the January VuIsITOR is 
already on the press we are unable to give 
any special notice of the good work performed 
throughout the evening by this most excellent 
Quartet. Mrs, Corinne Moore-Lawson, who 
has just returned from filling a successful en 
gagement in the Northwest, followed the 
(Juartet in a se lection of four short songs, sung 
in her usual charming manner. It seems as 
easy for her to sing as for a bird to warble. At 
the close of her last solo on the program she 
responded to a hearty encore with a pretty 
lullaby, to which she played her own accom 
paniment. Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger, of the 
College of Music, whom we have not before had 
the pleasure of hearing in concert, appeared 
in three solos, The expression and finish with 
which this talented contralto sang her num 
bers aroused the greatest enthusiasm, She is 
gifted with a voice of unusual sweetness and 
beauty, which has been carefully trained and 
developed. Added to these is the thorough 
love for her art, and an absorbing interest in 
the work before her, While all her songs 
were admirably sung, we were especially 
moved by her rendering of Watson's ‘* Only 
the Sound of a Voice.’’ We have never heard 
the song so finely sung. There were tears in 
her voice as well as in the eyes of many w 
heard her sing. In the duets by Mrs. Lawson 
and Mrs. Guckenberger, the audience enjoyed 
a combination of voice and talent not possible 
to duplicate in Cincinnati, It was regretted on 
all sides that it was thought best not to respond 
to an encore, and that more duets were not 
placed upon the program, Mr, Benj. Gucken- 
berger, who accompanied all the vocal num- 
bers upon the piano, won the approval of the 
musicians present for his efhciency and admira- 
ble taste in that most trying and difthcult work. 
Iie seemed to care more for giving a suitable 
support to the vocalist and a modest back 
ground of harmony for the voice, than to make 
himself or the piano prominent, That he had 
the power to do both if he chose was abun- 
dantly manifested in his playing of the Chopin 
Ballade, This isan admirable number for the 
display of power as well as delicacy of touch, 
inging qualities and phrasing, All these Mr. 
G. manifested in one of the best interpretations 
of this ballade we have ever heard. 


Concerts and Conventions. 

W. H. Mershon, Dean of the Department of 
Music in Lane University, Lecompton, Kansas, 
reports the present attendance as- follows 
Piano, 18; Organ, 10; Violin, 6; Cornet, 2; 
Voice, 9; Chorus Class, 80; Primary, 40; 
College Band, 16. The program of the concert 
given December 19th is of good material, judi 
ciously selected, 


On the evening of December 27th Handel’s 
oratorio of **The Messiah” was given in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., with full orchestra and 
chorus, under the direction of Albert H. More- 
head, conductor of Grand Rapids Oratorio 
Society and Schubert Club. A first-class 
quartet of soloists appeared, consisting of Miss 
Genevra Johnston, of Chicago; Miss Emma 
Cranch, of this city; Mr. Chas, Knorr, of 
Chicago, and Mr, Myron W, Whitney, of Bos- 


ton. 


The annual meeting of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Saratoga Springs, June 24, 25, and 26, 1890. 
rhe present officers are Charles W. Landon, of 
Claverack College, President; Geo. F, Greene, 
l'roy, Secretary and Treasurer. The Program 
Committee has for its members, S. N. Penheld, 
New York; Albert Thies, New York, and How- 
ard S. Hamer, Elmira. The spirit manifested in 
these officers is one of push and vigor. The 
first annual report is before us, and would do 
credit to older and larger organizations, 


A concert of remarkable excellence was 
given at the Beaver (Pa.) College and Musical 
Institute December 19th, under the direction 
of Wm. H. T. Aborn. The program was as 
follows: 


Organ Study, Op. 28, No. 2, Buck. Communion 
Op. 4, No. 1, Batiste, Miss Margaret Perrine. Sonata, 
Up. 49, No. 2, Beethoven, Master Joe McGinnis, Bea 
ver lraumerei, Romanze, Schumann, Miss Dale 
Diven, Beaver Morning Serenade, Krug, St. Cecilia 
Society. Mazurka, Op. 21, Saint-Saens, Miss Amanda 
Workman, Rochester. Impromptu, Op. 142, No 
Schubert, Miss Margaret Perrine Sandy Lake All 
in a garden fair, (vocal,) Mrs. N. D, Fry, Rochester 

meerto, No. 5, Mozart, Ist Piano, Miss Mary 
BK. Brown, 2nd Piano, Miss Gertrude Criffith Ma 
zurka, Op. 54, Godard, Miss Myrtle Stuart, Derry 
Stars the night adorning, (vocal,) Wekerlin, Miss Jessie 
Galey, Rochester La Fileuse, Op. 157, Raff, Miss 
Mary B. Brown, Cadiz, O. Witches’ Dance, Pagginini, 
Miss Gertrude Griffith, East Liverpool, O. Estudian 
tina, Lacome, (Tambourine accompaniment,) St 
Cecilla Society . 


The Denver Aegpudlican of December Ist, 


speaks as follows of our former fellow-towns- 


man, Prof. Henry Nast: 


On last Wednesday night, at the Knight-MecClure 
music rooms, Mr. Henry Nast favored a select and 
strictly musical audience with a program of piano 

1usic which, for variety and beauty, was equal to 
anything heretofore attempted Though competent 

»a marked degree as an executant of the various 
schools and styles, he is by study, culture and tem 
perament peculiarly fitted for the interpretation of 
the poetic and romantic forms. This was particu 
larly noticeable in his rendition of the Chopin and 
Moszkowski numbers. Of the more brilliant numbers 
the Minuet of Scharwenka and Liszt Rhapsody were 
given with dash and vigor. His touch is perfect 
there is a smoothness and delicacy combined with 
clearness and nicety of expression and phrasing in 
his playing which is most refreshing in these days of 
wild and tuneless excesses. Nowhere was the con 
scientious musician shown to better advantage than 
in the judicious use of the pedals, his playing being 
free from all pedal blurring. Mr. Nast was assisted 
by Mr. Emil Winkler, who played a selection from 
Rubinstein in his usual elegant and artistic manner, 
and Miss Elsie Lineoln, soprano of Grace Methodist 
Episeopal church. This lady's sweet, clear soprano 
fairly captivated the audience 


A grand concert was given at Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas, December 6th, under the mas- 
terly direction of Prof. G. H. Rowe. The pro- 
gram was most admirable, A special feature 
of the concert was the appearance of Miss 
Kate E, Bright. whom Prof. Rowe is educat- 
ing. She is but twelve years old, and played 
the 5th air, varied (Weigl-Dancla), in a manner 
deserving of the highest praise. She captured 
the audience completely. To show what is 
being done in music “’way down in Texas” 
we give the program entire: 

Polonaise, Op. 9, Schmidt, (2 planes.) ems Pear! 
Pace, Ella Murchison, Julia Ward and Permilla Mit 
chell. 2. Piano, Birds of Bpsing, Hoffman, Miss 
Lillie James. 3. Vocal, Auld Robin Grey, Benedict, 
Miss Patti White 4. Violin, Andante Gracioso, 
Mazas, Misses Dena Cooper and Bidie Smith. 5. 
Vocal, Come with me, Bischoff, Misses Clara Denny 
and Lillie Gibbs. 6. Piano, Spinning Wheel, Op. 164, 


Spindler, Miss Lela Fisher. 7. Recitation, Daisy's 
Faith, Selected, Miss Lucy Royall, 5, Allen Quar 
tette, a, In the Quiet Night, Weisenborn; 6, Sere 











nade, Taubert; Geo. H. Rowe and Miss Dena Cooper, 
Violins; Miss A. M. Bright, Viola, and Mrs. H. A 
Rowe, ‘Cello. 9. Plano, Hark! Hark! the Lark, Schu 
bert-Liszt, Miss Adele Jennings 

ParRT SRCOND.—1. Piano, Ouverture zu Egmont 
Beethoven-Burchard, (2 pianos,) Misses Beulah Pace 
and Hattie Denny. 2. Vocal. Ye Merry Birds, Gum 


bert, (Violin Obligato by G. H. Rowe,) Miss Lizzie 
Tilson 3. Violin, a, Tarantella, Op. 85, No. 6, 
Raff; b, Ernst, Geo. H. Rowe. 4 


a Dance, 
Piano, Le Papi lon, (The Butterfly 


Lulu Burger. 5. Vocal, Wake Robin 


Lavallee, Miss 


Bischoff, Miss 


Lottie James. 6. Violin, 5th Air, Varied, Weig! 
Dancla, Miss Kate E. Bright, (age 12, first appear 
ance 7. Piano, Valse Brillante, Op. 13, No. 2 
Wilhm, Miss Julia Boren. 8. Recitation, Poor Littl 
Joe, Selected, Miss Susie Lockridge. 9%. Piano, Grand 
Valse, Op. 6, Schulhoff, Misses Mary Murchison and 


Lucy Royall 


Prof. C, C. Case has been on a musical con- 
vention trip through Nebraska and Iowa this 
fall. December 12th he closed a very large con 
vention in Council Bluffs, Mr. C 
goes to Jacksonville, Florida, the first of Jan 
uary for Choral Union work. 


Iowa, ase 


VT ee 


General Musical Notes. 


The street music ordinance of New York 
City has been modified so as to allow hand 
organs to play in certain streets at certain 


hours of the day. 


Ihe Chicago /nd¢ 
graph of Sarasate, remarks that * the 
guished violinist has a 
where the price of she 


to- 


ator, judging from a phe 
listin- 


' , 
iways lived in a country 


ars is extremely altitudi 


nous.” 

It is again reported that Edward Strauss, 
brother of Johann Strauss, the great waltz 
writer and conductor, will visit America. He 
will bring part of his band, and possibly all 
of it 

Our friend H. B. Roney has developed a re 
markable voice in one of the boy sopranos of 
his choir at Grace Church, Chicago. Young 
Kavanagh sings from low G to h with a 





firm, clear, round tone of great | 


recent solo, ‘‘ Angels Ever 
made a decided sensation. 
Mr. Nikisch 


since he passed 


zg 
eauty, and ina 


Bright and Fair," 


has been answering questions 
American ( 
House, and truth compels him to 
ffend his own modesty. Asked for an 
of the Boston orchestra, he said that there were 
only two in Europe to match it, and one of 
those ‘* I myself conducted 


ever the ustom 
sometimes 


pinion 


until I came here 


blaze 
of glory consequent upon the dedication of the 


rhe Chicago opera season opened ina 


great Auditorium, There is a diversity of 
optnion as to whether Patti is holding her 
own, Some critics detect signs of failing 


powers, others think her as brilliant as ever 
Tamagno, the tenor, has made a great hit 
He made his debut in ‘* William 
Pell’? as Arnold, and a Chicago writer says 
that he promises to be the leading artist of the 
company, as Patti’s out at 
bothends, Albani, as Marguerite, in Gounod’s 


It is said 


Rossini’s 


Voce 1s wearing 
“6 Faust,” scored an artistic success 
of her that she did make the mistake of 
other artists in overestimating the volume of 


sound required to fill the big theater. 


not 


— 


Music in Boston. 


Boston, Dec. 17, 1559. 
There has been so much music in Boston 


since my last letter that the critic was obliged 
to be almost ubiquitous. In accordance with 
my usual custom I will not dwell on the de- 
tails of the work of each singer and pianist, 
but give you a summary of the whole month. 
Mr. Nikisch has fallen on evil times in Boston. 
He is not quite as great a conductor as Mr. 
Gericke was, and some of the critics, having 
awakened to this fact, have gone to extremes, 
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and have abused him as if he were an impostor 


here never was such a diversity of criticism 
as there has been over some of his symphonic 
readings ; some attacking, some praising, until 
Boston is divided into Nikisch and anti-Ni- 
kisch camps, I do not think that this wil 





harm music, for anything that causes | 
to think is good, and after a while the verdi 
will be that the 


us as perfect an ensemble as Mr, Gericke did, 


new conductor does not g 


but that he gives more vigor, and at times at- 
tains a greater degree of poetic fervor, His 
interpretation of Liszt’s ‘‘ Preludes’’ was be- 
yond any reading of the work I have ever 
heard. 

Mr. Kneisel was the most successful of the 
soloists at the symphony concerts, his per 


formance of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto being 


as perfect as anything in classical violin play- 


ing that has recently been done in Boston. 
Nevertheless we have had some very great 
work in this direction recently, for Sarasate, 
the prince of virtuosi, has been here, This 
violinist is suz genert he is unsatisfactory in 
playing Beethoven, for he is not what can 

called a broad player; his tone, on the con 
trary, is thin in volume, but anything sweeter 
than his harmonics has never been heard, at 


least not by your correspondent. Inthe mus 





of his native Spain, Sarasate is simply unap 
proachable ; no one can describe the dash and ca 
price that is in every phrase, He appeared here 
with D’Albert, who may certainly be classed 
as the equal of any living pianist. Of the pa 
the latter is the greater musician, and althoug! 
he posse sses enormous hni jue, and a eprec 
of power and velocity in wrist action that i 
yond rivalry, he uses these attainments as a 
means, not as an end. In this respect he 
the reverse of Rosenthal lL) Ibert is at | 
greatest in Beethoven and Bach, and als n 
the fiery school of Liszt, but he plays Chopin 
too forcibly to be entirely successful in | 
more delicate vein. Some of the best playing 
that the pianist did in Boston took place a 
the New Engiand Conservatory of Mi He 
visited this great institution and was so 
pleased with the students that he voluntarily 
sat down at the piano and gave them a con 
cert, You may judge of the value of such 
visits to the students, and | may add that they 
frequently have them from the greatest artis 
that visit Boston 

The culmination of D’Albert’s stay in the 
Hub was in a set of thre piano recitals in 
Music Hall, which were yond any that have 
been heard. here since Rubinstein played here 
to empty benches, and | am for to a 
that D’Albert has had the same reception, f 
although the audience were very enthusiast 
the numbers were by no means Imposing 

In the matter of chamb« meerts, Bostor 
has never been so well | plied as t pre { 
Only a few years ago t neisel quartet wa 
struggling for existence, and now we have not 
only thic quartet, but the Listemann quartet, 
the Adamowski quartet, and Professor Bae 
mann has started a series of chamber concerts 
in which the cream of these three string quar 


quartet h 


The 
made great progress since last year, and is now 


Listemann AS 


tets is appearing. 





to be ranked with the foremost organizations, 

lhe star of poor tle Heyner paled before 
the sunlight of D’Albert, and yet the boy is 
something more than a mere prodigy Hy 


does not seem to me as great as Hofmann in the 
matter of absolute inspiration, but in technique 
he is in advance of his lilliputian predecessor. 
But perhaps the public is tired of boy pi 

lhe Emma Juch Opera Company met with 
a very cold reception here, The 
set very nearly the same as when good Italian 
companies appeared, but the standard of per- 
formance was decidedly below the perform- 
ances which even Strakosch and Maretzek 
used to give in ante-Maplesonian days. Juch 
herself is a good, but not a great singer, and 
hers is not a name to conjure with. In ‘ Car- 


anists 


prices were 


men” | nsider her a flat fail : 
do, if anybody wante perforn 
to Sunday-Schools or rch vest 

not the ideal of B P 
mee very naughty roin Ff 
schu on the othe na . ne 
Agathe, but here her mpany 
murdaers Weber wit 

utside of Whitechaps 

The holli lay season 1s } now 
efiect on the concer f B n, a 
thinning o i_fa Ww h ngs 

| 






Musical Hopper. 


A black bass rhe Jubilee si 

Pro Father D y hink he , 
me 

Sympathe \ \ 
thing!” 

Winthr | aelig ts t ] y t ! ai 
his medicine out of water W 

ed him one day the e of these 

ctions, ar he rey] that he would 
hem so they would I harn H 

ns were, P nit uke "te ) 

She ‘“ What yo uppose 
vast f the heavy H 

l ue “ici ”" 

| Siam i ath ! t t 

! ] iN i t . é 1 
to | ounce eortl nam it 
pee] rper 4 

Thym y Call ul y w 
t ! va | \ ¢ 1 l 

Scyny Well, 1 ay H \ 

1 smoKk we l anyhow 4 

Merchant I aveier l way A 
my watcl inder my i ve 
man t 1 irier ring ) 
ng tra rie 

‘] use t that, Ll’ ve 

Why 
Be Luss I c ( uld ] ‘ 
ng me iwah ‘ b 

‘H ns, you got t . 
{ 

** Be €, pay Edw I 
fighting 

‘And with whon | ‘ 

g?” 

**With me, papa d j , 

Dr. C.’s sister W the | f 
hired girl who is in da tre ‘ | ’ 
ant was washing the ! ) 
when. the mistre git 
gested the water nm use ¢ 
clean water substiti . 2 ng 
down the sewer,” an ef } | 
moment ne rn n ‘ 
still there, asked her if ! i 
was tol 

** Yes’m, 

‘Why, but you have n 
room, have you ?”’ 

‘*No’m,.” 

‘*Well! what did you " 
water I see it is not here 

‘Poured it down the sewer, ye 
ma’am.’ 

**Sewer!”’ exclaimed the mistre 
could you pour it down the sewer whe 
have not left the room ?” 

‘“‘T poured it down that one, ma’am,” 
the washlady, pointing to the regs I 
thought that was what it was fur, n m, al 
I was thinking how moighty convanient it was 
to have a sewer in every room of the house! 
































































New York Notes. 


A new Opera Company is expected to mate- 
rialize about next May. 


The third season of the Rubinstein Club 
was opened December 16th by a brilliant con- 
cert. 

The Dockstader’s Minstrels have a decided 


from custom in producing a comic 


Will it pay as 


departure 
opera with women in the cast, 
well as a minstrelsy ? 

The Boston Symphony Society, Herr Nikisch, 
director, gave a concert at Steinway Hall De- 
cember 17th. The Symphony was the one by 
Schumann, in D minor, 


Heinrich Vogel, a new tenor of the German 
Opera Company, arriv ed in New York Decem- 
ber roth. Last summer he at the Bay- 
reuth Festival. 


Verdi’s ** Un Ballo in Maschera 
in fine style by the German Opera Company 
December 11th. It was a success of course, 
but lost somewhat by being given in German. 


The Arion Society, under Mr. F, Van der 
Stucken, gave a most excellent concert at its 
club house December 2d, to which the general 
public was not admitted, much to the regret ofa 
large number of music lovers who do not belong 
to this Association. 


Che ‘* Queen of Sheba” was given 
Metropolitan Opera House December 
audience was present, and most of the 
‘*notables’”’ were occupied. The 
pronounced by competent 
success, 


sang 


” was given 


at the 
2d. A 
large 
boxes of the 
performance was 
critics a great 


A concert, in aid of the fund to be expended 
in restoring the house in which Beethoven was 
born, at Bonn, was given at Steinway Hall 
December 15th, at which Lilli Lehmann, Paul 
Kalisch, Victor Herbert, the Male Chorus of 
the Liederkranz Society, and Theodore Thomas 
volunteered their services, 


‘Don Juan” received a representation De- 
cember 5th at the Metropolitan, which would 


have rejoiced the heart of Mozart. In cos- 
tume, scenery and vocalism such a performance 
has rarely been given anywhere. But it isa 


question whether it was a wise move to give it 
in German instead of Italian, for which it was 
written. Indeed, at times during the perform- 
ance, some of the soloists broke forth in Italian, 
being carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment. 

Sarasate and D’ Albert gave the last of their 
series of concerts in New York December 14th. 
One of the most important features of the even- 
ing’s program was D’Albert’s performance 
of his own concerto for the piano, which was 
listened to with much interest, and he also con- 
orchestral of his 


ducted an overture own 
composition, Sarasate played Raff’s ‘* Fee 
D’Amour,”’ one of his most marvelous bits of 
execution, which he has already given in New 
York at one of the afternoon concerts. He 
also played the Wieniawski ‘*Airs Russes,”’ and, 


in response to a rather imperative encore, some 
Spanish dances of his own composition. 


Perotti is highly spoken of for his singing at 
the Metropolitan, but is not considered uni- 
formally great. His high C in * Trovatore,” 
December 6th, received its usual applause from 
those who delight in such things, A reporter, 
in writing of this performance, complains of 
the loud talking in the boxes, and says: ‘** The 
first four acts of the opera were sung to an ad 
libitum accompaniment of conversation and 
loud laughter from chatter boxes 9 and 11. 
Even Perotti, who brought down the house, 
failed to disturb the conversation of these gab- 
blers, and their voices could be heard even 


above the crash of the orchestra and the cres- 
cendo of the tenor’s high C,” 


| 
| 


| 
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Liszt’s First Concert and Program. 


(The following very interesting article was 
translated for the Vistror by Mr. Benj. Guck- 
enburger, of the College of Music, Cincinnati.) 

A very interesting ‘* Concert-Announcement”’ 
is shown in an obscure corner of the Vienna 
‘** Poster Exposition ” or Exhibition of Posters. 
It is the announcement of the first appearance 


of the eleven-year-old Franz Liszt at Pest. It 
reads thus: 
With permission of high authority, the 


eleven-year-old Fraaz Liszt, born at Raiding, 
near Oldenburg, is to have the honor of giving 
a “Musical Entertainment”? Thursday 
at four o’clock, in the Hall, * Zu 
sieben Kurfursten.”’ 


PROGRAM 


after 


noon, den 


1. Overture, Fr. Schneider 
2. Concerto for Pianoforte (with Orchestral 
Accompaniment), 28 
Fr. Liszt. 
Duet from Opera “ Elizabeth,’’ 
Mile. Teyber and Herr Bubbing. 
1. Concerto for Pianoforte ape Orchestral 
Accompaniment) Moscheles 
Fr. Lis zt. 
“ Libussa,”’ 
Mile Teyber. 
6. A Phantasie on the Piano by the “‘ Debutante 
(To impress upon the public the proper signif 
icance of these words, they are requested to present 
any written themes.) 

Most high, honored Nobility! Praiseworthy 
Military, respected Public! I am a 
and know no greater happiness than to offer 
the first fruits of the education received in my 
fatherland as a proof of thie sincere attach- 
ment and thanks which I entertain for it, pre- 
vious to my departure to France. 

What this lacks in maturity, constant perse- 
verance may help to greater perfection, and | 
hope through it I may become day a 
bright ornament to our beautiful country. 

To beautify this musical entertainment, Mlle. 
Teyber and Herr Bubbing have kindly ten- 
dered their services out of special regard for 
the budding talent of the young novice. 


. Reis, 


» Arie from Opera 


novice, 


some 
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Musical Connoisseurs. 


**Oh, say, Maud, did you go the symphony 
concert ?”’ 

‘Uh-huh ; d’jou ?’ 

“Yes ; wasn’t it lovely ?”’ 

‘Divine. I just love to 
quaver the way they do.” 

“Sodo I, Did you ever hear Lil Jenkins 
play the Blue Danube waltz on the piano?’ 

** Yes; she plays it lovely, doesn’t she ?”’ 

** Have you got any gum ?” 

** Yes; here’s three kinds; take your choice.” 

‘* How do you like the tenor that sang the 
solo? ie 

** Oh, ever 
little man,” 

“It was awfully funny to see him tip away 
up on his toes every time he sang a high note. 
He could sing with one foot just as well as he 
could with the other.” 

‘*If you don’t think of the funniest things. 
But wasn’t the soprano horrid? ”’ 

Well, I should say so. That dress looked as 
if it had been cut by a carpenter.” 

‘* Which part of the program did you like 
the most?” 

**L think that last number was the best. 
you watch the trombone player ?”’ 

“Yes; didn’t he have cute puffy cheeks 


hear the violins 


so much, He was such a cute 


Did 


when he played? I didn’t take my eyes off 
him once.”’ 
“I was looking at the young man that 


played the flute. The way he combs his hair 
back makes him look so interesting,” 

**Do you know mamma thinks I have im- 
proved in my music wonderfully by going to 
the symphony concerts ?” 

‘*] am going to every one of them,”’ 

**So am I,” 









A. J. Goodrich. 


Mr. A, J. Goodrich, whose great work, 
‘* Musical Analysis,” is attracting so much at- 
tention at present, is not a mere theorist, as at 
first may be supposed, but a practical musician 
who has thoroughly tested all the plans and 
theories he has proposed and advanced, He 
has been connected with the National, New 
York and Grand Conservatories of New York 
city—the Fort Wayne Conservatory, and lat- 
terly was director of music at Martha Wash- 
ington College in Virginia. He has fathomed 
nearly every department of music, Piano play- 
ing, voice culture, elocution applied to song, 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue, musical form, 
art of phrasing, esthetics, acoustics, musical 
analyzation, orchestral instruments and instru- 
mentation; dramatic expression, stage effects, 
history, etc,, are among the topics with which 
he has busied himself. 

His ‘‘ Piano-forte Manual without Mechan- 
ical Exercises ’—treatise upon the use of the 
pedals—his pamphlet ‘‘ How to Sing,” the 
“Art of Song” (classifying thirty species of 
**The Mysteries of Music,” and 
his ‘* Music as a Language,” prove Mr. Good- 
rich to be a clear thinker and original author. 
He was the first to reject thorough bass figures ; 
the first to dispute the ‘ peculiarities of keys” ; 
the first to suggest the want of a third pedal 
on the piano; the first to discard mechanical 
in piano playing; the first to name 
and classify the various kinds of songs; the 
first to require all the fingers to be raised in 
connection with the third finger of each hand 
on the piano-forte, and we believe he will be 
the first and only one to write a completely sat- 
isfactory exposition of harmony and counter- 
point. 

Mr. Goodrich is the author of several musical 
text-books, in all of which he has displayed the 
traits which make up the successful teacher, 
One of the most characteristic things about hi 
published works and his private teaching alike, 
is the very careful attention which he gives to 
the logical sequence of ideas, A remark that 
he once made to the writer shows with what 
studious attention Mr. Goodrich has secured 
this point. In speaking of the amount of la- 
bor that it had cost him to produce one of his 
books, he said that he had spent nearly as much 
time upon the index as upon all the rest of the 


vocal solo), 


exercises 


book ; and it was his largest work—The Har- 
mony Treatise. 
Another noticeable point in Mr, Goodrich’s 


writings is the clearness with which he ex- 
presses himself. He never wastes words, and 
never uses one word when the sense would be 
better expressed by another. Perhaps there is 
no department of literature in which this trait 
is more conspicuously absent than in that of 
musical criticism. There is so much of gush 
and rhapsody in the ordinary run of esthetic 
writing, especially in regard to music, and so 
much of verbosity and simulated erudition on 
the part of the scientific writers on the theory 
of art, that to find a work on the subject that 
cannot only be read and understood, but even 
enjoyed as a clear, terse, and logical exposition 
of a matter about which so much is said and so 
little is understood as music, is a real pleasure, 
and one which can be promised to the reader 
of Mr. Goodrich’s works, Then his abhor- 
rence of all that is nonsensical, or after the 
order of ‘*bug-bear”’ in music, is characteristic. 
Because Orlando Lasso or Palestrina thought a 
certain thing was essential to correct music 
writing, never a sufficient reason to Mr. 
Goodrich for criticising a modern writer who 
produces a good musical effect by contrary 
means. In other words, he is liberal, recog- 
nizes the fact that the composers and not the 
theorists make the art of music and direct its 
progress, and he is always ready to welcome 
any innovation that promises to increase the 
power or art, even if it comes in a way that de- 
molishes one of his pet theories. 
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FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


cal CUTICUUM, 


By Dr. GEO. F. ROOT. 


We have just had this great work entirely reset in 
elegant new type. We now issue two editions—one 
with Foreign, and the other with American Finger- 
thus greatly enlarging its usefulness. 
ur to the CURRICULUM is that while 

laying the.piano, it also lays the 
ugh musical study in all depart 


ing, 

A feature peculie 
teaching the art of pl 
foundation for thor« 
ments of the Art. 

A pianist should know something of harmony, 
and the A good general knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum 

rhis book develops all the musical faculties, and 
not one only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de 
veloped musicians, not mere players. 

In ordering spe ify whether the Foreign or Ameri 


can Fingering is desired Price, $2.75. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


SABBATH BELLS, 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AND FOR 
Praise and Gospel Meetings, 


By WM. B. BLAKE. 


Special Contributors: A. J. Showalter, B. F. 
Nysewander, and Chas. Edw. Prior. 


An endeavor has been made to include in SAB 
BATH BELLS every department of Christian labor. 
The work has been classified for the convenience 
of Superintendents and Choristers, although they 
will find in Praise and GosreL departments many 
things suitable for the Sunday School 

PRICE, 35 cents. 


voice 


Prayer, 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


CORUNA MARIANA 


(CROWN OF MARY.) 


A Collection of Music for 


WOMEN’S VOICES, 


Designed for Use in 


Catholic Choirs, Seminaries, Con- | 


vents, and Schools, 
By EIUGO BIALLA. 


This is an entirely new collection of music for wom- 
en’s voices for use as above The 
pleasing character, varied with neat and 
harmonies. The book is exclusively for the use of 
Catholie singers, and would not be avaiiable for 
Protestants on account of the Latin words. Among 
the composers represented are Gounod, Smart, Abt, 
Faure, Haller, Liszt, Adam, Alary, Silas, Rhineberg- 
er, Bialla, and others. 

It has been carefully prepared, and has received 
the approval of prominent officers and musicians of 
the Chure th. Price, $1.50 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO0., Cincinnati. 


music is of a | 
tasteiul | 


| to need any encomiums at our hands. 


New Singing School Book. 


PYRAMID UF SUNG 


- BY— 
Cc. C. CASE. 


A new collection of Sacred and Secular 
Music for Elementary and Advanced 
Singing Classes, Choirs, Institutes, 
Conventions. and Common and High 
Schools. The Pyramid of Song is divided into 
Departments, making it very convenient in finding 
particular pieces. It consists of a Concise Elementary 
Course, a Secular Department, and a Hymn, Tune, and 
Anthem Department, in each of which will be found 
a varied selection of bright and effective pieces. A 
large number of successful composers have contrib 
uted to this book. Substantially bound in boards 
with a characteristic cover page. 160 pages 


Price, 50 cents. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


50 cls 


THe 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 
This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph ”’ will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Ideal Anthems, | 


By H, P. DANKS. 


Ou account of the great success of Mr. Danks’ 
ormer low-priced collection of Anthems, and the 
increasing demand for a new book similarin gr ade, 
form and price, the same author has prepared a « 
lection to be entitled*‘ IDEAL ANTHEMS.” We ~ 
lieve that ‘‘Ideal Anthems”’ is the very best work 
Mr. Danks has ever produced, and predict for it the 
greatest popularity. 

Price 35 cents each by mai, postpaid; $3.60 
per dozen, by express, not prepaid. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 


MODERN ANTHEMS. 


VOL, |! 
By W. F. SUDDS. 


A special collection of Choice Arrangements and 
Original Compositions for the use of 


QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS. 


This book contains 208 pp. of genuine church 
musie, and is entirely practical from beginning to 
end. The author is too well and favorably known 
Suffice it to 
say that we believe this book to surpass in real 
merit and practical worth any that have preceded it 
by the same composer. Specimen pages supplied on 
application. 

Price per copy, in boards, $1.00, by mail. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE 


KATYDIDS. 


An Operetta, for Ladies’ Voices. 
Words by S. M. A. 
MUSIC BY PAOLA LA VILLA. 


This is a charming little work, both in plot and 
music, not difficult to learn. Can be used with or 
without action, scenery or other than ordinary dress, 
as may be desired. For use in young ladies’ schools, 
- ete., and for exhibition purposes gener- 
ally. 

Price, 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Oo., Cincinnati, 0. 


ROYAL PRAISE, 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
BY 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


Though but recently issued, ‘‘Royal Praise’’ has 
been very extensively adopted by Sunday Schools, 
and has received the warmest commendations from 
those who have practically tested it. The superior 
juality of its words has received special praise. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
If sent by mail, 5 cents extra for 


postage, 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


No. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
Gospr. Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlicr numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and GosPEL 
Hymns No.5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


contains 208 pages, nearly double the 
number revious single volumes, 
but it will be oak at the same prices, 7. ¢.: 


MUSIC EDITION. 
$30.00 per 100 


Board Covers 
50.00 per 100 


Flexible Cloth 


WORDS ONLY. 
Board Covers 10.00 per 100 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp 15.00 per 100 


NONPARRIL ED.TION. 
Paper Covers... 5.00 per 100 
If ordered by mail, ‘add 5 ets. for postage on the 
Music Editions, 2 ets. for the Words Only in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. 

No. 5 will not be bound or combined with GosrEL 
HYMNS CONSOLIDATED. 

GOSPEL HYMNS are the only books of 
the kind used by Messrs. M DY and 
SANKEY in their gospel meetings. Do 
not be deceived by misleading advertise- 
ments of books issued by other publish- 

| ers. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati. 
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uotation from the Bass Song, “Ky Sea.” 
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silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 
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rectly to H. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City. 








UNSSCELIED Iv 


POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 











ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Manacer, 


General {fjusic fealers, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes of 


PIANOS asc ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 





WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


6,023 
Musical Publications ! 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our 
Octavo Pieces, 6000 in number. All are 
most carefully selected, as containing the 
best Anthems, Glees, Choruses, Quartets, 
and Sacred Selections. More expensive to 
»ublish than sheet music, we still sell them 
ler the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


School Teachers 
will find numerous Concert and Exhibition 


Songs in our well made School Song Col- 
lections, of which some of the newest are 


“United Voices,” (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) “ Chil- 
dren’s Schoo) Songs,” (35 cts., $3.60 doz.) ‘ Kin- 
dergarten and P y School Songs,” (30 cts., 


$3.00 doz.) and “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,” ($2.1 0.) 

Books for Social Singing 
have many effective Songs and Choruses, 
as “ Cees Songs,” (50 cts.) “War Songs, "(50 
cts.) “ Jubilee and Plantation Songs,” 0 cts.) 
“American Male Choir,” ($1.) “Temperance 
Rallying Songs,” (35 cts.) Memorial Day Songs 
and Hymns,’ 


(3) 


(25 cts.) 


Music for Temperance. 

160 rousing good songs in Asa Alull’s Tem 
perance Ballying Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 doz.) 

Music for Concerts; Juvenile. 

The Cantatas, Merry Company, New Flora’s 
Festival, Voices of Nature, Who Killed Cock 
Robin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy Maid's 
Supper, ( Lewis,) 20 cts. $1.80 doz. 


Music for Home. 
Popular Song Collection, Popular Piano Col- 
lection, (each $1.00.) 


Emerson’s Easy Anthems 


(80 cts., $7.20 per dozen,) are 49 in number 
—quite new—give about one for each Sun- 
day in the year, and are full of grace and 
beauty. 

Song Harmony, 


(60 cts., $6 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is 
a new and very “ perfect” book for Singing 
Classes, perhaps the best of a long series of 
books by the same author. 


The Graded Singing School, 
(50 cts., $4.50 per dozen,) by D. F. Hodges, 
is a sensible, practical method, by a very 
sensible, practical teacher, and is fully fur- 
nished with good material for successful 
work. ° 
Jehovah's Praise, 

($1, or $9 per dozen,) by L. O. Emerson, is a 
full size Church Music Book, with a large 
number of Anthems and Tunes for choirs, 
also Glees, Part-Songs, and a multitude of 
melodious exercises for classes. 


Praise in Song, 


(40 cts., $4.20 doz.,) by L. O. and E. U. Em- 
erson, is a new Seadey School and Praise 
book, full of uncommonly good music and 
hymns. A very “ perfect” book for vestry 
singing. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


O. DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 


867 Broadway, New York. 
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